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DR. MUNGER’S NEW BOOK. 


THE APPEAL TO LIFE. 


j volume of Sermons, By THEODORE T, MunaeEr, D.D., author of ‘‘ The Freedom 
of Faith,” ‘‘ On the Threshold,” etc. 1 vol., 16mo. $1.50. 


Contents : The Witness from Experience; Christ’s Treatment of Unwilling 
Skeptics : Truth through and by Life; Life not Vanity ; The Gospel of the Body ; 
Me Defeat of Life ; The two Prayers of Job; Trust and Righteousness ; The Two- 
id Force in Salvation; Faith Essential Righteousness ; Evolution and the Faith ; 
immortality and Modern Thought; Man the Final Form in Creation; Music as 
Revelation. 


PHILLIPS EXETER LECTURES. 


IgcTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 1885- 
1886. ivol.,12mo. $1.50. 


CONTENTS : ~——— Mental, and Spiritual Exercises, by Rev. E>pwarp E. HaLe ; 
Influence of Habit in College Training, by President MoCosH of Princeton ; 
Socialism, by President WALKER of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; The 
Sontaneous Element in Scholarship, by President BARTLETT of Dartmouth; Men, 
Made, Self-made, and Unmade, by President Ropinson of Brown University; The 
ideal Scholar, by President PoRTER of Yale; The Sentiment of Reverence, by Pres- 
ident CARTER of Williams; Biography, by Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


ROBERT BROWNINC’S WORKS. 


in entirely New Edition from new electrotype plates, after the latest revised Eng- 
lish Edition. In six volumes, crown octavo. Vols. V. and VI. completing the 
Edition. Gilt top, $1.75.a volume. In half calf, $3.00a volume. The set com- 
plete, cloth, $10.00; half calf, $18.00. 


“The volumes represent the very best American work,—with all the care, the taste, and the 
ent iatemens = book-making which the Riverside Press has come to represent.”—Christian 
Union (New York). 


















*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 






ACENTS WANTED TO SELL 


Barnes’ Popular Reading Charts. 


TWO PARTS. 56 NUMBERS. 18x26 INCHES. FOLDED. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 





To the following special features of these Charts particular attention is invited. 

THEIR ForM, which is as simple as it is uniqne. They are bound in two parts, 
making them easy to haftttie and not cumbersome like the ordinary charts. 

THEY REQUIRE NO APPARATUS FOR HOLDING THEM, but a couple of nails in the 
wall or in the upper edge of the black-board. 


SCRIPT EXERCISES ARE PROFUSELY PROVIDED, and the elementary 
orinciples of Writing are carefully and systematically developed. 


PART I. contains a CLOCK FACE, WITH MOVABLE HANDS, for Teach- 
ing How to Tell the Time of Day. 
PART II. contains a BEAUTIFUL COLOR CHART, Illustrating the 


Primary and Secondary Colors. 
PHONIC DRILLS and PHONIC EXERCISES are numerous and well developed. 


t@" These Charts may be used in connection with any series of 
School Readers. 





*.* Price $10.00 per set. Agents will find these Charts novel and sale- 
able. These Charts will be sent to any address in the United States, 
expressage paid, on receipt of the price by the publishers. 


A. Ss BARNES & CO., ‘ 





iit & (13 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 








SWINTON’S READERS. 
SWINTON’S WORD SERIES. 
SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. | 
SWINTON’S HISTORIES. | 
MANSON’S SPELL’G BLANKS. 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES. 
ROBINSON’S ARITHMETICS. 
FISH'S ARITHMETICS. 
SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS. 
WHITE’S DRAWING. 

SMITH’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 
HUNT’S (DR. E. M.) HYGIENE. 












a Important new books 
Correspondence solicited, 













| Pree Changing Text-Books in any Branch 


GET THE BEST. 


What is BEST can be determined by examining the 
works in our list. Do not introduce any new book until 
you have first seen what we have in the desired subject. 


IVISON, BLAHKEMAN & CO., 
753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK and 149 WABASH _AVE., CHICAGO. 


GRAY’S BOTANIES. 
DANA’S GEOLOGIES. 
TENNY’S ZOOLOGY. 
TENNY’S NAT. HIST. 
COOLEY’S CHEMISTRY. 
COOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY. 
GUYOT’S PHYS. GEOG. 
LOOMIS’S MUSIC. 
TOWNSEND'S CIVIL GOV’T 
FISHER’S OUTLINES OF 
UNIVERSAL HIST. 
KIDDLE’S ASTRONOMY. 


in preparation. 












For the Study of Normal Methods as 
applied to the Teaching of Vocal Music. 












For further information, address 





LEXINGTON (MASS.) NORMAL MUSIC SCHOG 


H. E. HOLT, Director, Assisted by Eminent Instructors and Lecturers. 
‘The Course of Instruction will have special reference to the needs of Directors and Special Instructors of Music, Teachers, Supts., and all desiring to qualify themselves to teach and direct this study 


H. E. HOLT, P. O, Box 3158, Boston, Mags., ok EDGAR O. SILVER, Secretary. 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION. 
, WEDNESDAY, Ava, 10, TO SATURDAY, AUG. 27, 1887. 
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PENCILS. 





amount of time and patience would be saved if teachers would only 
see that good ones only were used 


Have leads of wonderful smoothness and toughness unequaled by 
any other. They are made in 10 degrees of hardness so as to furnish 
proper grades for every class of work or individual want. 
stationer does not keep them, mention N.Y. ScHoot JouRNAL, and 
send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 
pleasure to use Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils. 





LEAD PENCILS 


in every-day use in every school-room in the country and a vast 





DIXON’S ékarnite PENCILS 


If your 


It is a positive | 





JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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W. H. Walmsley & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


R. & J. BECK, 
1016 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 


Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 
teurs, Spectacles, 
Eye-Glasses, Opera 
amd Marine Glasses, 
etc., etc. 
Illustrated Price List 
mailed free to any ad/tress 


men:ion this paper in cor- 
responding with us 





A. W. 


Faber’s 


Pencils 


Che Oldest and the BWeot 
Of aff Pencils, 


PENHOLDERS, RUBBER BRASBRS 
And School 
Supplico of Unequaled Quatity. 
ALL STATIONGRS KGEP THE 
FABGR GOODS. 
Special Samples sent to 
Bducatore. 


ADDRESS 
EDUCATIONAL DG6PARTMENT, 


Hberhard Saber, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
How to Make Money 
During Vacation. 


Any’ teacher open to an engagement 
during vacation can make $20 to $40 
weekly by working for the 


Metropolitan Accident Company, 


169 Jackson Street, Chicago. 
Apply at once, stating locality wanted. 
. W. Knowles, Western Manager KE. 
L. Kellogg & Co., Chicago, is aia an ba 
with us. 


Encyclopedia Britannica, 


POPULAR REPRINT of this great work at 
$2.50a Vol. Every article, map and plate repro- 
duced at less than one-third the price of the 
‘ original.”—Responsible agents wanted in every 
community.—Address HENRY G. ALLEN &CO , 
42 Bast 14th St., New York, N. Y. 


TEACHERS x5 TUDENTS |: 


Wishing a.Profitable, Healthy, and 
Useful Business 


DURINC VACATION, 


Will do well to address 


WILMOT CASTLE & CO. 
ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


ACENTS VY WAR for the LIFE OF 


H ENRY WA —h ARI Complete 


is he wilde. Distanes no hindrance 
eee age “Bae free Sod tro 
THE BEST. 


RECEPTIO N DAY. 


Sent for $1.00, post 
bers, 30 cts. each. 
8 cts. extra by mail. 
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CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 
Is a Brain and Nerve Food and gives new life and energy to all who are nervous and ex- 
hausted. It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children, The 
Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain workers, cured their nervous prostra- 
tion, and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use. It is a cure of nervous 
derangements and debility in old or young. Nota secret, formula on every label. A 
vital phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate or soda water absurdity. 
56 WEST 25th STREET, N. Y. For Sale by Druggists. or mail, $1,00. 


6 Barclay St. E. B. BENJAMIN, NEW YORK 


t2 Vesey St. 
Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICELS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ore aoe at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
80) . 


Y¥OSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, |878. 

= SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 

For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 

FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, N. Y. YENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
E. R. STOCKWELL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Beige and Medals for ~~ o— of Seminaries and 
Schools, also Class Pins, Kings and Bracelets. 
19 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE. 
ee" Send for Tllustrated catalogue. 


“ We received the O.C. ’90 pins as ordered, and were much 
ratified with them. The Olivet College Class of ’90 would 
ke pleasure in recommending Mr. Stockwell’s workman- 
hip to any class, 00 Olle or traternity in the pounery- His work is nothing but first class. OLIVET 
COLLEGE CLAS8s '90, Olivet, Mich,, March 29th, 1 


School Supply and Publishing Co, 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 





























EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM, 
SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
Price Lists on application. - - - Correspondence solicited, 
ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 
CH ARLES De SILVER & SONS, No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much | er Lath 
and 6 Greek as might ae learned oth: coal = acl pefully in in one —MILTO: 
wd gaye) Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal had.’ @ Gospel of & of St. John, anc: 
Ped «Be Agubaste. on each to teach 81.80. 
Clark’s Practical ana ve Latin Gramm ar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics 
and to all other systems. ice to Teachers, $1,1 
8 Standard Speakers, Irate aetirieda diction, Pimnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schoo! 
ories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 
‘i PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0.,| SOWER, POTTS & CO. 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drevin, Books, Drawing Models, PHILADELPHIA. 
and Artists’ Materials. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu-| THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION 13 CALLED. 1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
Thee have been specially designed for th 2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Boo : 
teaching nt Korn and Drawn in Pmery ap 4 Gram: ‘pining Mental and Written. Kap 
° qrranaed dim a s carefully ed series, are made with | Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
rurdinhed at the lowest ‘possible prices. “They have | BFOoks’s Normal Algebra. 
are tet 30) stately” ly indispensable to the pt A Reodiets Secaetey, and Suigensmatey, 
of Form and Drawing inmevery stage, and especially | Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
at the a Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 


For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., — a Bem, Detun Kyla, oF, Sees, 


79 Wabash Avenue. Chidnen ” 20%t0m: MOSS! tyte's Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


F. BROWN & CoO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Highest Award and Medal for Shoe Dress- 
ing, etc., at Paris ition, 1878. 


Satin French 
Polish Dressing 


Beware of 
without ont Sasks Modal 
on Every Bottle. 














Imitations. 


Cas 
= Highest Award New Orleans Exposition Against All 
a Competitors A Silver Medal. 














James W. Queen & (a, 
Manufacturing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Microscopes ; 
Magnifying Classe 


(For Classes) - 
Plant Presses .. 
Collecting-Cases, 


te Send for complete caty. 
logue of Microscopes, et, 
and mention this Journal, 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209, and 241 Third Avenn, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers o; 


Chemical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS, 
™ Oalloee 


tod 
Schools and 













= Laboratories, 
Supplied with the best goods at the lowest prices 
Ba ‘’s Bu and bustion Fe. 





naces, a specialty in manufacture. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO, 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 





ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tellu- 
rians, Maps 
Charts of all 


less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Andrews’ New 
Series of School 
Maps. 

A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


686 Broadway, N. Y. | 195 Wubash Ave., Chicago. 


NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL 


New term begins February 2, 1887. Tv- 
ition and text-books free to Mevmeal Stud 
ents. . 





jal attention to common schodl 
ers and graduates of High Schools 
_~ pon, Address 
EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The number ot Courses of Instruction given the 
present year at Corneil University exceeds 400. 
The Non-Technical Courses lead to degrees it 

Arts, in Philosophy, in Science, and in Letters. 
Tn all these Courses the work is prescribed dur 
ing the Freshman year, and for the most part 
during Sophomore year; inthe Junior yea! 
with _— exception of two hours in English Com- 
in the Senior year, without exct? 

D, the work is elective. 
The ,recbuten! Courses lead | to degrees in Agri 
Architecture, mistry, Civil Engi- 
neering, Electrical Betocering. and Mechab- 
ical Engineering. 











set Universit; makes exclusive use of ten Build: 
i twelve Laboratories, and ten Museums. Its 
Library now consists of more than 62,000 vol- 
umes, and the list of —~ and Literary 
journals taken numbers 438 
For advanced work with Seniors and Graduates, 
the Seminary methods are adopted. 
The Corps of Instruction consists of Ninety Pro 
fessors, Lecturers, and Instructors. a 
Bey la at $200 eac 
er Oi Universit Behe saieive 8 : ee 
Tuition to bmg polding j-~ Scholarships. 
students re, a 


Grados 0 ae, free; to all aoe iB 
$75a ad 

Examinations for Admissson are held June 15tb 
and September 20th, 1887. 

For the University Register and for special infor 





mation, address the PRESIDENT OF THE 

EB. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., i gem will confer a favor by mentioning the SCHOOL JOURNAL when communi- NIVERSITY. ILLIAMS, TREASURED 
25 Ciinton Vlace, New York, ps cating with advertisers. he N. al va Wa. 
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Terms for E. L. KELLOGG & C0.’S Publications. 
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The Teachers’ Institute and Practical Teacher. 
(Monthly.) $1.25 a year. 


f Editors. 
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O not fail to read: *“*What the Critics 
of our Public School System Say,” 
and “At the Hands of Justice,” by 

Miss Le Row; also, the accounts of three 
notable schools of the North-west: “The 
Chicago Manual Training School,” and 
the “State Normal Schools at Winona and 
St. Cloud,” 





[" is not possible to arrange a purely intellectual 
system of instruction, without a particle of moral 
training in it. Morality cannot be divorced from 
the teaching of arithmetic, It is absolute folly to 
teach that religion is one thing, and business or 
education another. Read the Bible. This is right. 
The ten commandments. “ They are right. The 
Lord's prayer. Nothing better. But all these are 
not religion. When work begins, then practical) 
religion begins. An angry scowl ona teacher's face 
will knock all dévotional féelitigs out of a school 
in less than the tenth of a second. Who would 
a preacher preach who was a saint in the pul- 

pit, but a satan out of it? What.is a teacher's 


assigned as an opening exercise. It isn’t said that 
Christ’s sermon on the mount was introduced with 
reading the Scriptures, singing, and prayer. He 
went up into a mount, and when He was set His 
disciples came to Him, and He taught them. What 
taught them? His words? Yes, somewhat ; but 
what would have been those majestic words with- 
out His life? Tell us, ye sticklers cf long prayers 
made for a pretence, at the opening of a school. 
Children are taught by living, tangible objects. 
Sermons to children, good for anything, are almost 
as rare as orange trees in Manitoba. Let us have 
living, walking, talking, loving, Christian actions in 
school-teachers, and all else will take care of itself. 





T° what extent should the schools attend to the 

bodily development of pupils, is a question not 
yet settled. It is yet undecided in the public mind 
whether the school is not bound to correct curved 
spines, uneven hips, and shoulders, projecting 
shoulder-blades, contracted chests, half-breathing, 
and ungraceful movements in walking and running. 
Which is better, arithmetic and grammar, or bodily 
health ? A sound body goes with a sound mind, in 
most cases. In our anxiety to get high markings 
and promotions, we must not forget that our pupils 
are in the body, and that all good work must come 
through nerves, muscles, and bones, able to do their 
full amount of work. 





]§ it not a little strange that some of our best 

literary authors of the past gencration had a 
poor opinion of English grammar? A recent writer 
relates an incident of Edwin P. Whipple , which oc- 
curred in an office where certain essays of Mr. 
Whipple’s were being prepared for publication. A 
proof-reader detected, in the author’s text, a singu- 
lar verb which had been ruthlessly yoked with a 
plural noun. ‘“ Ah, Mr. Whipple,” the proof-reader 
ventured, ‘here is an error in grammar.” ‘An 
error in grammar ?” said Mr. Whipple. ‘There is 
no such thing as English grammar. I do not con- 
sider it. I write for the rhythm—that’s all.” 

The late Richard Grant White declared that Eng- 
lish is a ‘‘grammarless tongue.” Matthew Arnold 
was recently asked what he took to be the best 
standard of pronunciation. In reply, he passed 
over all the dictionaries, all the learned doctors, and 
all the college professors, and all the actors, and 
said : ‘‘ The best authority is the usage of well-bred 
women” If our grammars and dictionaries are to 
be ignored, where shall we look for a standard / 
The grammars have had things their own way 80 
long, it will be hard for them to be set aside in 
neglect in their old age. 





(THE Michigan superintendent who said: ‘‘We 

extend an invitation to all the parents to visit 
the school, but shall be as well satisfied if they re- 
main away,” probably had been much annoyed by 
outsiders who knew more about teaching than he 
did. School visitors are welcome when they enter 
the school-room as visitors, and not as critics, Much 
good comes from parental co-operation and encour- 
agement, but much evil from intermeddling dicta- 
tion. Dr. Dickinson, of Massachusetts, recently 
said : ‘‘We encourage the parents of the school 
children to visit them. in their schools, and the 
teachers make a note of such visits. In many 
towns parents take a great interest in the public 
schools, and their visits to them encourage both 
teachers and pupils.” By no means should the 
number of visits from parents be considered an in- 
dex of success. There are times when a teacher's 
results depend upon being alone with her class. The 
intimate family feeling of sympathy is often de- 





moral teaching good ‘for who keeps his morality be- 
tween Biblé covers 1’ We want deeeytaieg gum 
and good in the sthool-rodi; but we dort wart! 


stroyed by the presence of a stranger. 


mark, ‘‘May I ask a question ?” and before the 
teacher has time to answer, commences a line of ir- 
relevant talk that completely destroys all the bene- 
fit of the exercise. Teachers! keep your class in 
your own hands, while you have charge of it, or 
else entirely surrender it to another, and step aside. 
This remark applies to all visitors—high, low, rich, 
poor, superintendents, men and women—to all, with 
no exceptions. This is our doctrine; if there is 
another, our columns are open. 





what extent is it the duty of the state to regu- 
late private and personal concerns? Dr. Al- 
bert Shaw, of Minneapolis, has shown that'the legis- 
lature of his state has recently passed laws concern- 
fing railroad and elevator supervision, logging codes, 
fish and game protection, dairy products, cattle in- 
dustry, mill tolls, the killing of dogs, the character 
of railroad waiting-rooms, the association of the 
sexes in skating rinks, and exemption from the 
payment of debts. 

Laws for the regulation of text-books have been 
enacted by many states, and some have gone so far 
as to prescribe exactly what ones shall be used, how 
much they shall'be sold for, and who shall alone be 
permitted to make them, The Minnesota school- 
book law has been the subject of frequent comment 
by the educational press, for many years past. Is 
it within the province of law-making bodies ‘* to do 
anything, and everything?” If so, are we not in 
danger of becoming a paternal government? To 
teachers, especially, this is a most interesting ques- 
tion. The time may come when boards of education 
will be prohibited ‘from paying more than fixed, 
state, schedule prices. Age, sex, personal qualifica- 
tions, reports, length of the school-day, holidays, 
programs, vacation, work , attendance at institutes, 
and normal schools, price of board charged, text- 
books, number of examinations, have all been sub- 
jects of legislation, either by state, county, city, or 
town bodies. To what extent shall this kind of 
legislation go, is just now a question most interest- 
ing to students of political science. 


A GENTLEMAN of undoubted veracity and re- 

spectability now lives in this city of New York, 
who recently related the fact that his father was 
the conductor of the train which, on one occasion, 
bore Mr. Lincoln through Baltimore, and that he 
was offered by the conspirators one hundred thous- 
and dollars if he would simply pass through the car 
and lay his hand upon the berth occupied by the 
President. The man who refused this bribe, so 
tempting to a poor man, was politically opposed to 
Mr. Lincoln. This man had a good education. 


What could have been better? The more of men 
like this our schools can make, the better will it be 


for our country and the world. 

A MACHINE has been invented which entirely 
does away with the labor of holding of the rod 

and arranging the bait in fishing, for it not only 

dips up the fooled fish, but deposits them in a 








basket. It works without a cent of expense, day and 


night. The born angler will have no use for his 
native powers. His occupation will soon be gone. 
A machine similar to this has been perfected in the 
educational world. Its design is to put a child 
through a fixed curricullim, and graduate him a 
full-fledged doctor, or lawyer, etc , warranted to be 
made as ordered. It is claimed that this machine- 
education will much cheapen the cost of instruction, 
and diminish school taxes, as it will not require 
much. intelligence on the part of those who are hired 
to attend to. the running of the well-fitted wheels. 
Results will be determined by stated examinations. 
This part.of the work will be conducted by experts, 
who will be well paid. 





. The very worst visitor is the one who injects are-| 
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WHAT THE CRITICS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEM SAY. 


Supt. Sherman Williams of Glens Falls, has recently 
read a paper on manual training in the public schools, 
in which he makes many quotations from those who 
oppose the methods used in many places. We reprint 
most of them for the purpose of keeping our readers in- 
formed as to the state of the warfare now going on. It 
is just to Supt. Williams to say that he dves not endorse 
all the quotations made, but gives them as ‘‘ opinions of 
able and experienced men, to be taken at whatever value 
the reader sees fit to put upon them.” 

Ruskin says : 

“If you examine into the history of rogues you will find that 
they are as truly manufactured articles as anything else, and it 
is just because our present system of political economy gives so 
large a stimulus to that manufacture that you may know it to be 
a false one. We had better seek for a system which will develop 
honest men, than for one which wil) deal cunningly with vaga- 
bonds. Let us reform our schools and we shal! find little reform 
needed in our prisons.” 

Charles Ham, the author of a work on manual train- 
ing, says: 

“Itisthe most astounding fact of history that education has 
been confined to abstractions. The schools have taught history, 
mathematics, language and literature, and the sciences, to the 
utter exclusion of the arts, notwithstanding the obvious fact that 
it is through the arts alone that other branches of learning touch 
human life. .... In a word, public education stops at the 
exuct point where it should bégin to apply the theories it has im- 
parted.” 

Edward Atkinson says: 


“ We are training no American craftsmen and unless we desire 
better methods than the old and now obsolete apprentice system, 
much of the perfection of our almost automatic mechanism will 
have been achieved at the cost, not only of the manual, but also 
of the mental development of our men. Our almost automatic 
mills and machine shops will become mental stupefactories.”’ 

The statistical information furnished by Dun & Co. 
shows that over ninety-three per cent. of all who engage 
in business fail financially. 


A writer in the April number of the Forum says : 


“As each age has its own institutions, and its own duties, so 
each age requires its own education to fit for those duties. The 
education of the Middle Age, or even of a hundred years ago, will 
not fit men to perform their duty efficiently under our present 
institutions. Since the Reformation, and particularly during the 
last hundred years, the changes in political, social, and above all, 
in economic life, have been rapid and great, and education has 
not kept pace with them. Indeed no great, persistent effort has 
been made to suit education continuously to changing con- 
ditions, and it is only now, when we are discovering through 
bitter experience the effects of inappropriate education, that we 
are induced to turn our attention to it and try to better it.” 

Bacon said, ‘‘ Education is the cultivation of a just 
and legitimate familiarity betwixt mind and things.” We 
do not know whether or not that is generally accepted 
by school men, but we do know that it is not generally 
acted upon. Had Bacon said education is the cultiva- 
tion of a just and legitimate familiarity betwixt the 
mind and words, betwixt the mind and abstractions, he 
would have stated a principle which the educational 
world generally is acting upon. 


Ham says: 

“ The cause of these failures of mercantile ventures, of justice, 
and of legisiation, is this: Subjective mental processes are auto- 
matic, and hence they neither generate power nor promote recti 
tude; they en*eeble rather than energize the brain. Men whose 
characters are formed by such educational processes never 
originate anything. They become selfish, they venerate the past; 
their eyes are turned backward; hence, if they sometimes make 
a feeble effort to move forward they stumble. The lawyer, the 
judge, and the legislator are examples of this class. Their guide 
books are musty folios in a dead language, they look for ‘ pre- 
cedents’ in an age whose civilization perished with its language, 
and whose maxims and rules of lite were long ago exploded.” 

Supt. Sherman Williams says that, ‘‘ Public education, 
so far, has failed to accomplish what was expected of it 
It has not realized what seem to have been reasonable 
expectations. I do not mean that subject matter has 
not been well presented—though it may be that it has 
not ; I do not mean that children do not grow up reason- 
ably intelligent—tbough that perhaps might be ques- 
tioned ; but I mean that there are more liars and thieves, 
more lazy people, more dishonest men, more poor me- 
chanics, more failures in business, more teachers who do 
not know how to teach, more lawyers, doctors, and 
ministers unfitted for their callings, more inefficiency 
and lack of industry, integrity, and morality in the world 
than can be accounted for on the theory of inheritance. 
The church may be in fault, probably is ; the home may 
be to blame, very often is; society may be wrong, 
I think that will not be questioned ; but, after all, there 
is still left a heavy burden for the schools—all schools, 
secular and religious, public and private. Make what 

allowance you will for the personality of the teacher, 


for methods, etc., and there is still much to be accounted 
for. There must be something radically wrong.” 

Prof, Barbour of Yale College, says : 

“Our schools are suffering from congestion of the brain: too 
much thought and too little putting it into practice.” 

An English writer, speaking of our schools, says : 

“ They teach, apparently for information, almost regardless of 
development.” 

Wendell Phillips said : 

“*Our system stops too short, and as a justice to boys and girls, 
as well as to society, it should see to it that those whose life is to 
be one of manual labor should be better trained for it.” 

Mr. Wickersham, late superintendent of public in- 
struction for the state of Pennsylvania, says : 

“It is high time that something should be done to enable our 
youth to learn trades, and to form industrious habits and a taste 
for work.” 

Dr. Runkle of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, says : 

“ Public education should touch public life in a large number 
of points. It should better fit all for that sphere in life in which 
they are destined to find their highest happiness and well being.’ 

Charles Francis Adams, Jr., says: 

“ From one point of view children are regarded as automatons; 
from another as India-rubber bags; from another as so much 
raw material. They must move in step, and exactly alike. They 
must receive the same mental nutriment in equal quantities, and 
at fixed times. Its assimilation is wholly immaterial, but the 
motions must be gone through with. Finally, as raw material, 
they are emptied in at the primaries and marched out at the 
grammar grades—and it is well.” 

Supt. MacAllister of Philadelphia, says : 

“We must not close our eyes to the fact that by far the larger 
number of men in every community are workers, to whom a 
skilled hand is quite as important as a well-filled head.” 

We sav that ‘“‘things that have to be done should be 
learned by doing them,” but our practice is the reverse 
of that. We at:empt to teach the use of language, not 
by having the pupils use it, but by having them study 
rules, definitions, diagrams, parsing, and analysis, We 
try to have children learn to spell without spelling, to 
read without reading, to learn mensuration without 
measuring anything, to learn denominate numbers 
through the study of figures, to learn numbers generally 
through a study of figures, the representatives of num- 
bers. We go west to reach the east. Children try to 
learn things by studying their shadows. As Ham puts 
it: ‘If 1am not very much mistaken the schoolmaster, 
for the last fifty years, has been incessantly inventing 
ways of doing things in the school-room by doing some- 
thing else.” 





THE plan of teaching by pictures, with words and 
sentences corresponding to them, has the following ad- 
vantages: (1) the words represent the thing; (2) it gives 
the child something to do; (3) it keeps the child occupied 
the whole time; (4) the lesson can be varied at leisure; 
(5) the child does not merely learn the word by heart, 
but the meaning also. 





ScHooL TEACHER, illustrating the difference between 
plants and animals: ‘Plants are not susceptible of at- 
tachment to man, as animals are.” 

Small boy, at foot of class: ‘‘ How about burrs, 
teacher ?” 





WE learn from School Education that State Supt. 
Kieble of Minnesota: 

“Has begun to write a series of papers for the daily press on 
matters connected with his department, which he intends for the 
benefit of the public. The first one was on ‘ State Text- Books,’ 
and after discussing the efforts made by the contractor and de- 
partment to meet objections to the series closes with these pointed 
words: ‘It now seems to me that altogether too much of our at- 
tention is being given to text books, and that it is high time we 
should consider who our teachers are to be. If our teachers are 
not competent, no man can supply the deficiency; but if we can 
have good teachers. all else will come in good time.’” 

Good! Go on, Mr. Kiehle, in this way, not only in the 
papers in Minnesota, but ail over the country, and you 
will do a work which will merit the thanks of a gener- 
ation. 


It is proposed in England to abolish ‘‘Payments by 
Results,” so long in force, [and substitute therefor 
**Payment by Machinery.” Just what this means it is 
somewhat difficult for unsophisticated Yankees to un- 
derstand, but we shall be slow to believe that the ma- 
chine in education is to be increased. It should rather 
be decreased, 


Ir is now considered certain that the opening meeting 
of the National Association at Chicago, will be the largest 
in its history, not excepting the great Madison meeting. 
Teachers who do not go will miss the greatest inspira- 











tion of the year. 


VACATION HINTS. 


Graded schools are closed, and county district schools 
ought to take a vacation during July and August. 





A three weeks’ attendance at a good summer school 
is an educational tonic. If the school is located in g 
good place, with health-giving surroundings, it may be- 
come a physical invigorator also. 


Don't worry during vacation. 





Attend the meeting of the National Association at 
Chicago, July 12-15, if possible. 

By all means attend the annual meeting of your state 
association. 





Read one good educational book during vacation. 


Idleness is not rest. 





The companionship of a few lively educational friends 
will be healthful. 





The foolish teacher says: ‘‘ I don’t intend to think of 
school until school begins.” 





The wise teacher says, ‘‘It is the greatest happiness 
of my life to have a little time in which I can think con- 
cerning child-life and educational forces.” 





Don’t go near a city during vacation. Nature gives 
life, health, happiness; the city is artificial, hot, and 
depressing. 





‘To him who in the love of nature holds communion 
with her visible form, she speaks a various language.” 





Dow, Jr., says: ‘‘ Never be caught napping, except in 
the night time;” and we add, ‘‘ And after dinner—during 
vacation.” 





During vacation, lay out no tasks ; work if necessary, 
but take it as it comes. 

The leading foreign medical journal says that: 
‘*Water should be drunk cool, but not iced, with the 
juice of a quarter or half a lemon init. Mineral water 
should also be drunk with a dash of lemon. Water should 
always be swal‘owed slowly. It isnot the stomach which 
is dry, but the mouth and throat. If you toss off a drink 
of water, you throw it through your mouth into your 
stomach without doing the former any good, while you 
injure the Jatter by loading it with what it does not re- 
quire. Drink slowly, and keep the water in your mouth 
for a moment when you begin. If you work in a hot 
room in hot weather, tie a damp cloth around your 
temples, and you will not experience half the craving 
for drink you otherwise would.” 





One of the best bills passed by the legislature of this 
state was that prohibiting the employment of children 
under thirteen years in factories. It provides for eight 
additional inspectors to visit the factories of the state 
and see that the law isenforced. There are already two 
such inspectors. There are thousands of factories that 
need the application of the provisions of this law as to 
sanitary and other regulations. 





City Supt, Calvin Patterson, of Brooklyn, has been 
elected principal of the central grammar school of that 
city. It is said that he will accept. 





THE school officials of Boston have posted notices in 
all the school buildings of that city, forbidding the 
chewing of tobacco by the pupils They have eveD 
posted the notice in the girls’ high school building, much 
to the indignation of the young women. 





SomE of our western land speculators would do well 
to take note of the fact that several thousand acres of 
land in Oneida and Herkimer counties, New York, were 
sold a few weeks since for almost nothing. A good 
many acres went for a cent each. 





WE are trying to give notice of all the classes for 
summer study in the entire country. There are % 
many of them, each one must of necessity be brief. If 





we have omitted any communicate the fact. 
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EpITORIAL on the Pennsylvania normal schools next 
week. 


Any New England teacher who does not attend the 
coming meeting of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion at Burlington, should be required to explain to the 
state superintendent the reason why. 








ELIZABETHTOWN, New - York, is on the edge of the 
great Adirondack region, yet it is easy of access, and 
rates will be so low there this summer, that there will 
be no excuse for any teacher in this state, for not at- 
tending the coming meeting of the state association, to 
be held at that place. 


PRINCIPAL WILLIAM J. Ming, Ph.D., LL.D., of the 
Geneseo State Normal School, has adopted a wise course 
with reference to testimonials and letters of recom- 
mendation. He says: ‘“*We do not give letters of 
recommendation to any graduate, because such letters 
are usually written so as to please the person asking for 
them, rather than to give the public a proper estimate 
of the person endorsed. We prefer to give, to those who 
apply for teachers, an honest statement of the ability 
and experience of the person recommended.” 








LasT winter we announced that Currie’s ‘‘ Early and 
Infant Education,” would be issued soon by the publish- 
ers of the JOURNAL. Several more important matters 
at that time took their attention, but it is now assured 
that a new edition of this valuable book from new plates, 
will be issued in attractive style on September 1, 1887. 





A BILL has become a law in this state, making it nec- 
cessary for trustess, or a board of education, in engag- 
ing a teacher to deliver to her a written contract, speci- 
fying the terms of her. engagement, among which terms 
is a clause directing that wages are due and payable at 
least as often as the close of every calendar month. This 
is admirable, and is an additional feather in Supt. 
Draper's educational cap. 





Gov. Hix of this state has several educational bills 
on his hands, awaiting his signature, among which is 
the one arranging for a uniform examination for all 
teachers in this state, under the direction of the state 
educational department. 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY entrance examinations are com- 
petitive. The state superintendent of public instruction 
sends the | mp to school commissioners and city 
superintendents, and all examinations are conducted on 
the same day throughout the state. In case the number 
given to any county is not filled by it, others can be 
taken from other counties, from those who have passed 
the examination. In this way the University will have 
128 students pursuing, continuously, courses of study. 
An appointment will hold good for six years; thus al- 
lowing for two years’ absence to earn money for paying 
for board and incidental expenses. Ali University 
charges, of students appointed by the state, are paid by 
the stare. The first examinations held under this new 
law was held Saturday, Jane 4, last. Great credit is due 
ee Draper for securing the passage of this ad- 

e law. 





“—< 


AT THE HANDS OF JUSTICE. 


By CaroLine B. Le Row, author of “ English as 
She is Taught.” 

The JOURNAL of May 7, makes this statement: “Just 
now public school teachers are before the bar of public 
opinion on the grave charge of failure in the perform- 
ance of teaching duties,” It cites the names of “four 
Prominent advocates” who have “recently appeared 
against them,” 

Bat have these advocates appeared against the 
teachers? Can it not be proved that the charges are, in 
each case, brought against the system Every person 
of common sense, who knows anything about the mat- 
ter, will instantly concede the fact that teachers, as a 
tule, have no more control over the operation of the 
system than the stokers of the engines over the course 
of an ocean steamship. 

Granted that there are some inefficient teachers in the 
ranks, some who are mere “ imitators,” and some who 
a do not understand what education means,” the fact re- 
mains that, as a class, the teachers of our country are 
capable, conscientious men and women, whose devotion 
to their work is not measured by the depth of the 
pocket, and who spend much thought, extra time, and 
labor, as well as money, in endeavors to do all that lies 
in their power for their pupils. 

But equally true 1s it that many of the teachers who 





best understand, not only what education is, but the 
wisest methods of teaching, are not at liberty to labor 
according to their common sense, or their consciences. 
** Plodder” wrote to the JOURNAL, not long ago: ‘I 
should like to know of what use is enthusiasm in the 
average class-room. Here am I, looking deeper every 
day into the laws of mind-development and the methods 
of teaching in vogue among those who are free to respect 
those laws, and growing correspondingly dejected and 
spiritless, because I see more and more clearly how far 
I am traveling, under the iron rule of authority, from 
the right path.” 

If this is an unusual experience—an isolated case,— 
there is no reason for calling special attention to it. If, 
on the contrary, it represents ‘“‘the common lot.” it 
shows a lamentable state of things for which teachers 
are entirely blameless. 

Those of us who are interested in public school instruc- 
tion, and ambitious for the best results, will not agree 
with Dr. J. Stanley Hall that ‘the present system of 
school-work is found wholly wrong, when brought to the 
light of reason.” But who among us, entitled by expe- 
rience to express an opinion on the subject, can fail to 
agree with his statement that, ‘‘ Instead of stimulating 
in the pupil the desire for a fact, and then giving it to 
him to assimilate, he is burdened with facts which take 
all his strength to carry ?” 

Many of the ludicrous blunders of pupils, lately 
brought to public notice, are from classes taught by 
some of the most able teachers in America. But the 
‘‘ instances where some foolish pupil has been improp- 
erly classified,” are, unfortunately, not ‘“‘rare.” Im- 
proper classification, followed by the greatest evil of our 
schools, the “‘cramming” process, is responsible for 
these inevitable results. 

The absurdities of the school-room published by Har- 
per’s Weekly, were supplied to that paper by one of the 
finest teachers in a Massachusetts high school. What 
can reasonably be expected from pupils who, as she 
says, ‘‘ In one or two years, sometimes in a few months, 
graduate and enter college”? Can we find fault with 
the editorial coniment made by the Weekly in view of 
these facts, that ‘‘instruction in the public schools must 
be made to conform to common sense”? Is it common 
sense for boards of education to lay out years of work, 
which teachers are required to do in months of time ? 

The plan of our public school instruction is so vast, so 
generous, and so beneficent in many ways, that the 
public has been slow to see its faults, but the people are 
at last thoroughly aroused, and in the name of common 
sense and true education, are demanding a change in the 
condition of things. It is true, not only in our own 
country, but from the intelligent people of England, 
Germany, Prussia, and Switzerland comes the same cry 
for reform, Teachers are working faithfully and 
patiently. If they can accomplish so much that is good 
under the existing haste and pressure, what might they 
not do under favorable conditions ? 

‘* Where the offense is, let the great axe fall.” 





THE CHICAGO MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 





Three years’ study is necessary to complete the course. 
The boys who enter are from the ages of 14to 15. None 
under 14 is admitted. No candidates are accepted who 
cannot pass a satisfactory examination in reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, geography, English composition and arith- 
metic. A boy must have, too, a certificate of good moral 
character from some responsible person. The penalty for 
any impropriety in conduct is dismissal. Latin, French, 
descriptive geometry, and higher algebra are taught. 
The first manual work a boy does when he begins the 
course is in the wood room. There he learns various 
branches of the carpenter’s trade, joinery, wood turning, 
and pattern making. He learns not only the use of 
tools, but their proper care. Each boy furnishes his 
own kit, and has his own tool drawer. Extra tools are 
supplied if needed, but the student is made responsible 
for them. Recently the boys were at work on picture 
frames, tables, hammer handles, and the wood parts of 
other tools. In the second year the pupil is put in the 
foundry and blacksmith shop. No better hammers and 
screw drivers can be found in Chicago than are made 
by the lads. The most expert workman can turn out 
no smoother piece of casting than some they show. In 
the senior year the students get into the machine shop. 
By that time they are able to make and put together a 
steam engine. 

EQUIPMENT OF ROOMS. 
The wood room contains thirty-nine cabinet makers’ 





saw, a boring machine, planer, grindstone, shoot plane, 
bench lathe, and general tools sufficient for the use of 
ninety-six boys. In the foundry are two furnaces, 
crucibles, troughs, flasks, trowels, rammers, sieves, and 
other apparatus, so that sixty-six boys can work at once. 
In the forge room they can get smut on their faces to- 
gether, too, at the same time. There are twenty-four 
forges, twenty-three anvils, one emery wheel, one 
shears, three vises, one blower. two exhaust fans, tongs, 
sledges, hammers, fuilers, and all the other tools re- 
quired to transform clean-skinned youths into the soot- 
iest of blacksmiths. 

The macbine shop has seven 12-inch, 6-foot bed engine 
lathes. There is also an engine lathe with a 16-inch swing 
and 8-foot bed. There are two speed lathes, a planer 
with 6-foot bed, shaper, drill, grindstone, fifteen benches, 
fifteen vises, chucks, boring bars, taps, dies, chisels, 
files, and other tools—enough for thirty-two amateur 
machinists. 

The equipment seems complete. Anyone doubting 
the practicability or the educational effect of manual 
training should visit this school, which, under the 
directorship of Mr. H. H. Belfield, is recognized as one 
of the most successful of its kind in the United States. 
So thorough is the training here, that graduates who 
desire to "pursue a higher grade of education are ad- 
mitted. on recommendation of the director. without ex- 
amination and free of conditions. to several of the col- 
leges and universities of mechanics and engineering in 
the United Stetes. 

In Mr. Belfield’s own words : 

‘‘The boy who goes through a three years’ course here 
not only attains intellectual development, but he gains 
comprehension of essential branches of knowledge far 
superior to those of the high school pupil. The training 
school is by no means a manufacturing establishment. 
The product of the school is not intended to be perfect 
pieces of machinery and polished furniture, but polished, 
verfect boys. It practically demonstrates. also, the 
dignity of labor. I believe we have struck the key-note 
for the practical education of boys in the system of the 
manual training school. It embodies at once the educa- 
tion of the hand to skill, and the brain to directive in- 
telligence.” 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL: 


St. CLouD, MINNESOTA. 


The state normal school at St. Cloud, Minnesota, this 
year celebrates its eighteenth commencement in the 
graduation of its largest class. Its growth from the he- 
ginning has been substantial and rapid. It has kept 
pace with the development of the great Northwest. of 
which it formes no inconsiderable part. Situated as it is 
in the heart of a vast and fertile empire, having no less 
than 40,000 square miles of territory tributary to it, with 
a large population quadrupling every decade, it is des- 
tined to become one of the great educational centers of 
the country. Already it is well-known, far beyond the 
boundaries of the state. France has recognized its 
special excellence through no less illustrious names than 
of M. Bouisson, the French Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, and of M. Compavré, Professor of Philosophy at 
the lycee at Pau, and author of several standard works, 
among which is his fine treatise on the History of Edu- 
cation. M. Bouisson refers to the school in his report 
to the French Government on the New Orleans Inter- 
national Exposition. In a private letter to one of the 
faculty of the school M. Compayré says: 

“T fee] much flattered to learn that my History of Pedagogy has 
been received with favor in your school, one of the best normal 
schools in America, and standing uniqne in some respects among 
the norma! schools of the wor)d. I could not have achieved a suc- 
cess which would have given me more pleasure than this. 

“T have received and read with a lively interest th» catalogue 
you were °o good as to send me. It reveals to me meny things 
we of France have yet to learn of true norma! schoo work.” 

It has been the policy of this school from its first or- 
ganization to maintain that there is a distinct sphere in 
which normal schools are to work. They are not acad- 
emies with a psychological annex. They are not col- 
leges. They are professional schools in the province of 
education. The school has, therefore, demanded a broader 
and broader culture as a basis of professonal work, until 
at the present time it gives a more extended course, in 
psychology, methods, history, and science of education, 
than almost any other normal school in the United 
States. This vear it takes a decided step in advance in 
so arranging the course of study, as to place all of the 
so-called elementary branches in the third vear of the 
course. 

This insures the greatest possible culture before the 
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sifting of the student body will thus be made upon the 
basis of their general culture, rather than upon, their 
knowledge of the truly instrumental branches, This is 
in accord with the true conception of normal school 


work, For it should be the province of these schools| 


to reduce to their psychological and historical found- 
ations the several subjects embodying the thought-ele- 
ments—those subjects properly called the elementary 
branches,—called elementary, not at all because they 
are the simplest or easiest, but from their consisting of 
those several fundamental notions which the soul grad- 
ually elaborates into its later possessions of knowledge 
and faculty. 

The work of the normul school in its examination of 
subjects is thus the reverse of the order of presentation, 
in other schools. In placing,the common branches after 
the other subjects in the course, the St. Cloud school is 
believed to be the pioneer school. 

The first president of the school was Ira More, now 
president of the state normal school at Los Angeles, 
California; its second, president was Hon. David L.| 
Kiehle, now the state superintendent of public instruc, 
tion of the state of Minnesota; its third president was 
Dr. Jerome Allen, the editor of the ScHooL JOURNAL} 
its fourth, and present, president is Thomas J. Gray. 

It has graduated 885 teachers. Its courses of study, 
are an elementary course of three years, and an ad 
vanced course of four years. Its minimum of qualifi- 
cation for entrance is the ability to take a second grade 
teacher’s certificate. It has cut off the preparatory de- 
partment, and added a kindergarten for the last year. 
Even with the advance in requirements for admission, 
the enrollment during, the year is the largest in its his- 
tory, reaching 415 students. 

Its faculty is composed of. strong teachers, some of 
whom are widely known. Two are the authors of a series 
of arithmetics, publishing by D. Appleton & Co.; another 
is the author of. a work on boukkeeping, which has 
found an extensive sale. 

It is greatly to the credit of the state that she has laid) 
the foundations of her educational system so broadly. It 
is, and must be for all time an element of her strength. 
It is a significant comment on the intelligence of her, 
people, that with a population of a little more than a, 
million, nearly three millions of dollars are raised for; 
public education. 

The city of St. Cloud has a population of 6,000. It is. 
situated on the Mississippi river, seventy-five miles above, 
St. Paul, at the center of a network of railroads, radi- 
ating from it like the spokes of a wheel. These eUnday 
belong to the Northern Pacific, and to the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Manitoba systems. The city is grow- 
ing rapidly. It has a fine water power in the river, 
within the city limits, thoroughly improved, and exten- 
sive manufacturing interests. Inexhaustible deposits of 
the finest red and gray granite are found on all sides of 
the city. The quarries employ thousands of men, These, 
commercial advantages bring the school into contact 
with the living, acting world, and afford an important 
means in the training of teachers for the practical 
work-a-day affairs of which they should form a part. 





WINONA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MINNESOTA, 





While all other branches of educational work in Min- 
nesota are making notable progress, the normal schoolg 
are not being left behind. Without much display o 
estentation, these excellent institutions are filling 4 
place whose importance can be measured fully only by 
results. It is now becoming possible for these institu 
tions to withdraw largely from the work of phere 
instruction, which is no part of their proper intention 
and was taken up by them only of necessity, in view of 
the general paucity of facilities for the higher education 
The graded and high schools of the state are now able 
to perform their part, so that preparatory ae 





may be discontinued, and energy concentrated upo: 

normal work proper. Thisstep has this year been take 

by the normal school at Winona, This institution is 
making excellent progress in its special field. Of the 
800 students enrolled last year, in its normal classes, 
forty were graduates of other schools. These entered 
the professional class, which provides a strictly profes- 
sional course for those who have made a thorough acad- 
emic preparation elsewhere. This course is the real 
fulfillment of the normal school idea. Though lately 
organized, because only recently made possible by the 
increasing number and efficiency of the state high 
schools, it is exceedingly popular. It must, naturally, 
become the distinguishing feature of all successful 
normal work, Another improvement noted at Winona 


ig the addition of a kindergarten training course, which 
‘instructs in the objects and methods of kindergarten 
work, and offers instruction equal to that obtained in 
the best training schools. 

We learn from the report of a visit by Hon. H. B. 
Wilson, president of the state normal board, that: 
“The school is full, every seat in the large assembly 
room being occupied, although some forty or more of 
its students have gone out to teach in the summer 
schools. This school is now, strictly a professional one, 
the preparatory department having been abolished by, 
the normal board at the close of last year, No student 
is now admitted except to one of the four regular nor- 
mal classes, and enters, at once, upon his technical, or 
professional training, that is to specially fit him for 
teaching in the public schools of Minnesota. Every, 
student who pursues the prescribed course of training 
in this institution, and graduates therefrom, is requi 

to have at. least twenty weeks of aciual practice in 
teaching in the model schools, under the eye and criti- 
cism of an experienced and expert model teacher. An 
accurate statement of the standiog of each student who 
enters the school, as exhibited by bis examination, on a 
scale of 100, is recorded in a large book, specially pre- 
pared for that purpose ; and this record is continued at 
the close of each month as long as such student con- 
tinues in the institution. At.the close of his course an 
average aggregate of these monthly standings, in the 
several brenches pursued, determines his relative rank 
in his class, The next graduating class consists of over 
sixty persons, only ten of whom can take part in the 
graduating exercises, Those who are entitled to this 
honor,are the men who stand highest in rank in their 
class, as shown by their record, which they have earned 
by their faithfulness and earnest labor during their 
course.” 

Mr, Wilson says: ‘‘ Recitationsin physical geography, 
botany, geometry, with original demonstrations, word 
analysis, algebra, drawing, and Latin were heard, in all 
of which the classes acquitted themselves with great 
credit, Ispent much time in the model classes, witness- 
ing the skill of the various normal pupils in conducting 
model and illustrative teaching.” 

President Irwin Shepard is at the head of this school. 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them. The devices here 
explained are not always original with the contributors, nor is it 
necessary they should be. 














PRIMARY LESSONS.—FRACTIONS. 


By Wm. M. Grrrin, Newark, N. J. 


LESSON VII. 
Carp 5. 





Only what things.can be added? If, we wish to add $ 
pens and 8 pencils, what must we call them? 3 things 
and 3 things. are how many things? 

If we wish to add,2 thirds and 2.sixths what must we 
call them? 4 are how many sixths? Then ¢ andj are 
how many sixths? 

If we wish: to add 1 half. and 8 sixths what must we 
call them? 4. is, how many sixths? Then § and } are 
how many sixths? 

John, had } ofa pie, Willie had } of a.pie, and Henry 
had } of.a pie; how much had they all together? 

To what, must we change these fractions? } equals 
how many sixths? } equals how many sixths? Then 
$ and 3 and } are how many sixths? 

Only what things can be subtracted? Then if we wish 
to take 4 of a pie. from 4 of a pie, to what must we 





change both fractions? }.of a pie = how many sixths? 


} of a pie = how many sixths? Then { less } = how 
many sixths? 

Mary had j of an apple, John had ¢ of an apple; how 
much did they both have? 

Henry had } of an orange, and gave May j of it; how 
much had he left? 

John found $}, he earned $4, bis father gave him $i, 
and his mamma gave him $}; how many dollars did he 
have in all? 


Willie’s father gave him $1, and he spent 3 of it ; how 
much had he then ? 

John had $f and Willie had 6 times as much; how 
much ‘had Willie ? 

Willie wished to give 3 of adollar to each of his 
friends. To how many friends could he do so? 

A boy bought a pie for 10c and sold it for 18c¢; how 
much did he gain? How much did he get for cach 
sixth? For each third? For each half? 


TOBACCO. 








T. What is a weed? (Various answers are given.) 

T. Are weeds good for anything? ‘‘Some of them 
are pretty, [dandelions, buttercups, daisies. ‘Some are 
g-od for medicine. Some are cut with grass to make 
hay.” TT. Once the potato was a weed. Is it called one 
now? Why? (Teach the terms cultivate and cultivated.) 
T. There is another plant in this country that used to 
grow wild, but is now cultivated in large quantities, 
but it is still called the “‘weed,” and those who use it 
“lovers of the weed.” Who can tell me the name of 
this plant? (If there is hesitation, describe further.) 
T. Who can tell why tobacco even after cultivated is 
still called a weed? ‘‘ Because it never does any one 
any good.” T. Has any one ever seen the tobacco plant? 
It grows to a height of three or four feet; the stalks are 
then cut, and, after being partly dried, the leaves are 
“stripped” trom them, These are “cured,” and then 
pressed into smoking or chewing tobacco, ground into 
snuff, or rolled into cigars or cigarettes. 

T. What does tobacco always contain? What will it 
do to our systems? (Describe vividly the effect on a boy 
using it for the first time. Tell about the military 
schools, why its use is forbidden there. Have pupils 
sum up on slates in two or three statements, conclusions 
from the lesson.) 


CRYSTALS. 





The object of science lessons should be to teach a 
scientific fact or principle, by leading children to make 
inferences from the experiments performed. 

APPARATUS.—Blackboard, etc., spirit lamp, test tubes, 
tumbler, a wire tripod and tin basins, as many crystals 
as can be obtained, a little of each of the following sub- 
stances: Granite, quartz, chalk, salt, sugar, alum, sul- 
phate of copper, soda, lead, solder. 

MeTHOD.—WMelt a piece of lead or solder. Dissolve salt 
in cold water in a tumbler. Make clear the distinction 
between dissolving and melting. Dissolve salt in hot 
water. Put sand or powdered chalk in water. Put sugar 
in cold water. Dissolve in hot water, sugar, powdered, 
saltpetre, or soda crystals. Mvaporate pure water and 
point out that there is no residue. Dissolve salt in water 
and evaporate the solution. Show what is left, and let 
some of the children taste it. : 

What is the inference with regard to certain sub 
stances? 

1. Take one ounce of alum, powdered, with about 
One ounce, or a test-tube full of hot water in a glass; stir 
until it is dissolved. Allow the solution to cool grad- 
ually and crystals will appear. 

2. Do the same with two ounces of powdered soda 
crystals, or copper sulphate, and a test-tube full of 
water. 

8. Take half an ounce of alum, half an ounce of sul- 
phate of copper, mix and dissolve in half a test-tube full 
of hot water. When this is cooled the crystals of the 
different substances will be found side by side. 

INFERENCE.—When some solids have been dissolved 
and the solution allowed to cool gradually, the sub- 
stance will appear as crystals, clinging to the sides of 
the vessel, or to anything hard which may be in it. The 
crystals of different things are of different shapes. For 
example, those of alum are like two pyramids joined 
together at their broad ends. Again, in those of soda, 
though something like alum crystals, the faces are not 
of equa) width; and those of copper sulphate have many 
‘more faves. Refer to the ornamental work done with 
alum crystals, and show a specimen. Point out the cry* 





tals in granite and quartz. 
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- LONGITUDE. 





(A lesson prepared and given by Miss Annie L. Hines in the 


qraining Department of the Buffalo State Normal School.) 


DirecTIONS :—The illustrations were cut from colored 
card-board and distributed in the class, one pupil hold- 
ing No. 1, another No. 2, and a third No. 3. Enough of 
No, 4 were provided to supply the remainder of the 
class) No. 5 was cut from white card-board, and»used 
to show that the meridians were half-cigles, and that 
two opposite meridians (these being cut from blue card- 
poard) divide the earth into eastern and western hemi- 
spheres. 


Odd« 


4 6 5 
N 
Ss 


SuBJECT MATTER :—1. Meridians on the earth are semi- 
circles, extending from pole to pole, and cutting the 
equator at right angles. 

9, The semi-circles are called meridians, because when 
the sun is Over any one of them, all places through 
which that meridian passes have midday or noon. 

3. The earth is divided into eastern and western hemi- 
spheres by two opposite meridians. 

MeTHoD USED :—The pupil who holds No. 1 is called 
upon to describe what he has, to show it to the class, to 
place a representation of it on the beard, and to give 
name of circle, and definition. The definition of a circle 
is then written on the board. A selection from Emer. 
son’s essay On circles may here be read to direct the 
pupil’s attention to the many circles found in nature ; as 
the eye, the horizon, etc. The pupil who holds No. 2 
tells what he has, describes the two half-circles, and 
represents them on the board from the circle already 
drawn. 

These half-circles are called semi-circles. The pupil 
who has No. 3, a flat representation of the earth with 
semi-circles drawn upon it, the letter ‘‘N.” at the top, 
and “S$.” at the bottom, describes what he he has, and 
says: “ Semi-circles on the earth extend from north to 
south.” This statement is written on the board. The 
rest of the pupils have No. 4. Pupils know equator and 
one describes what he sees ; as, ‘‘Semi-circles on the earth 
extend from north to south, cutting the equator.” He 
issent to the board, to represent in small space how the 
semi-circles cut the equator. The teacher then describes 
acircle, thus: (see No. 6.) how many degrees in a circle ; if 
the circle is divided into four parts, how many degrees 
ineach part. Each one of these parts or angles is called 
an angle of 90°, or aright angle; then we have the 
definition :—Semi-circles on the earth extend from pole 
topole cutting the equator at right angles. These eemi- 
circles are called meridians ; hence:— 

1, Meridians on the earth are semi-circles extending 
from pole to pole and cutting the equator at right angles. 
4s “meridian” is a new name a pupil is sent to the 
dictionary to find derivation and meaning, and the 
former is placed on the board; ‘‘ Lat. medius, middle ; 
and dies, day,” the same as our word midday. 

2, The semi-circles are called meridians, because when 
the sun is directly over any one of them, all places 

through which that meridian passes have midday or 
noon, 

For development of the third point a map of the hemi- 
spheres should be used. Have meridians pointed out on 





this and on No. 4, and have the meridians counted; 
then ask : ‘‘ How are the sides bounded?” ‘“‘ How many 
sides has the éarth?’ ‘How do the meridians that 


bound these sides divide the earth?” illustrate with No. 


5, The earth is divided into halves and these halves are 


called hemisp heres. 


Holding No. 5 so that the two blue semi-circles divide 
the sphere into eastern and western hemispheres, ask, 
Pointing to the north, ‘“‘ What is this?’ pointing to the 
south, “ What is this?” to the east; ‘‘ What is this?’ to 
the west, “‘ What is this?” Then pointing to the two 





blue semi-circles, ask how two opposite meridians divide 
the earth. 

8. The earth is divided into eastern and western hemi- 
spheres by two opposite meridians. 





THE VOICE AND THE FACE. 





A low voice is much more effective in the school-room 
than a loud, harsh one. It arrests attention, and some- 
how tlie child receives an impression of reserved power. 
Itewas the “still, small voice,” in Bible history, which 
conquered where the whirlwind failed. 

So, too, a cheerful, smiling face is a great aid in disci- 
pline. The angry scowl, the pouting lip, disappear as by 
magic under iisinfluence. Does not the excited, peevish 
teacher behold her reflection in the face of the child as 
in a mirror? Is not the harshly-uttered rebuke provo- 
cative of muttered, or outspoken defiance ? 

{t is as easy to draw children as to repel them, and, 
Oh, how much wiser! The same test of voice and face 
applies to all the work of the school-room. More grati- 
fying results, both in scholarship and discipline, are at- 
tainable through these agencies than many teachers 
realize. Ss. L. M. 
Salem, Mass. 





DRAWING AS A MEANS. 





Drawing is freely used in the most progressive schools 
as a means of expression. It serves other purposes as 
well. 
1. It is a mode of expression. 
2. It stimulates observation. 
3. It assists verbal description. 
4. It aids the memory, 
As a mode of expression and as an assistant memo- 
rizer it has been more freely discussed and utilized than, 
perhaps, in its other capacities. As a stimulant to 
observation it is-invaluable. Try to draw a wagon and 
see how much more closely you will observe wagons 
afterward. If a teacher, finding upon a child’s slate a 
side view of a head showing both eyes, says to the little 
artist, ‘‘ Look at your neighbor across the aisle—can you 
see both his*eyes?’ a little finger will be stretched out 
to erase the superfluous feature, the same mistake will 
not be made again, and observation will be keener there- 
after for the error and its correction. 
As an aid in language and a méans of giving variety 
to number work, drawing is also highly useful. Let the 
least talkative children bring their drawings, to the 
front, and explain them to the class. Call upon the 
most backward arithmeticians to tell the number stories 
they have illustrated in drawing. The slow process of 
preparing a picture gives them time to arrange their 
thought. 
Drawing is an attractive form of busy-work. To pro- 
mote its varied usefulness and not to rob it of its attrac- 
tiveness, criticism should be of the lightest and friend- 
liest description. A teacher, rapidly scanning the first 
‘‘art work” of her babies, remarked seriously : ‘‘ This 
little girl has drawn a horse and wagon and I can tell 
which is the horse and which is the wagon, j-u-s-t as 
w-e-ll!” An observer, who had quietly opened the 
door in time to catch the words, was intensely amused ; 
but could he have listened with the babies’ ears, he 
would have heard in those words a high encomium, 
Here is one way of giving a lesson that is to combine 
drawing, language, and number : 
“IT want the first division to draw a picture that will 
show that two and three are five. Who has thought of 
something? Mamie.” 
Mamie: “I'll make a house with two windows up- 
stairs and three downstairs.” 
Teacher: ‘* Wouldu’t it be better to put the three 
windows upstairs? You know the door will take up 
some room on the first floor.” 
Mamie and her uninventive following set to work 
designing house fronts. Ralph volunteers to draw two 
birds on a fence and three in a tree, and several other 
pencils busy themselvcs in sketching his thought. Sadie 
thinks she will draw three dolls in one store-window 
and three in another. ‘‘That will not show that two 
and three are five,” objects the teacher, and calls upon 
some one else. 
When all are at work she leaves them to their own 
devices for about five minutes. Then she inspects their 
work, wipes out with a wet sponge every drawing that 
fails to illustrate the problem in hand, and sends those 
who have correctly represented its conditions to the 
front to tell their stories and exhibit their pictures. 


LESSON ON ROOTS.—1I. 


By FLORA NBELY,. 


SPECIMENS.—A potato, onion, turnip, carrot, grass 
roots, the embryo. 

From what does the root come? From the radicle of 
the embryo. What part of the plant is it? It is the 
part found in the ground. Of what use is it to the 
plant? It takes in the food, and it also fixes the plant 
in the ground. 

Let the children notice fibres spreading out in all 
directions ; tell them these are called the true roots. 
Cull attention to the little sponges at the ends, which 
suck up the food of the plant. The parts of the root 
are (children pointing out), the body or caudex, the 
fibres ; the part between the caudex and the stem is the 
neck or root-stock. 


SHAPES OF ROOTS. 


The potato is a tuberous root. Ask the shape. It is 
oval. Children notice that it is knobbed, solid, hard, 
and fleshy. .The eyes are the parts to be cut out and 
planted. Carrots, radishes, and parsnips are spindle 
roots. They are large at the top, and taper towards the 
end. They have a few fibres. Sometimes they are 
divided, or forked. 

The onion is a bulbous root. Bulbs are solid, coated, 
and scaly. Show how the scales can be separated. The 
scales are layers, or rings, from the top of which springs 
the stem. Some bulbs die after the plants blossom, and 
new ones are formed from the first bulb, and produce 
new plants. 

The roots of trees are branching roots. (Teacher 
show why a tree could not have a root like other plants, ) 
Fibrous roots have a collection of fibres, which grow 
directly from the end of the stem, as the roots of grasses. 
Creeping Roots extend in a horizontal direction, and 
send out fibres. This root spreads itself. Any joint 
will grow. 

Granulated roots consist of several small tubers ¢aught 
together by fibres. 

Globose roots, like a globe, as the turnip. 

Uses.—Some roots are used for food, some for fodder, 
some in distillation, others for medicinal purposes. 





TOWNS—A SUGGESTION. 





Locate each large town in your state on an gutline 
map, drawn on paper or the board, and tell of each one: 
On what railroad is it located ? 
On what river or coast? 
Tell its business. 
How large is it compared with New York City? 
Chicago ? 
What large towns would you pass through in going 
from Chicago to New York? 
Name some city or village in which you are inter- 
ested. 
Describe (1) its location ; (2) arrangement of streets; 
(3) principal . public buildings; (4) one private 
building ; 
(5) employment of its inhabitants. 
Make an imaginary visit to-day to Chicago; take 
$1,000 with you ; tell what you see and what you buy. 





WORD DEVELOPING. 


Say to the class, ‘‘ There is a man standing on a small 
island in the middle of a lake. How will he get to the 
shore?’ Some will answer: ‘“‘He will swim,” others 
“He will row over in a boat.” Ask them to describe 
the manner of rowing, and let a figure of an oar be 
drawn on the board. Write “swim,” “rowed,” “ oars,” 
upon the board, ‘If the man stops rowing, what will 
happen to the boat?” ‘It will float, ‘it will drift.” 
Ask for the full meaning of “‘ float and drift,” and write 
them on the board. ‘' What will happen if the boat 
gets into the rapids?’ ‘It will upset.” Give other 
words for ‘‘ upset;” ‘‘ capsize,” ‘‘ overturn.” This may 
be continued until a sufficient number of words have 
been developed. Let each word be correctly spelled, 

mounced, and defined. Let each pupil form a sen- 
nce with one or more of these words in it, and write 
it on the board. Finally tell the class to write out the 
whole story which has been outlined, and bring it to be 
read at the next recitation. 
—ScHOOL DEVICES. 


LANGUAGE DRILL IN Every Lesson.—Make every 
lesson a drill in language. Whatever be the topic, cor- 
rect all errors in grammar aud pronunciation. En- 
courage your ils to choose carefully and wisely the 
form in which t ey state either questions or answers. 
Wise guidance in this direction will bear rich fruit in 
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PERSONS AND FACTS. 





Between two and three tons of postal cards are manufactured 
every day at Castleton,N.Y. The largest order ever filled for 
New York city was 4,000,000 cards, or about twelve tons of 
paper. 

Henry Hilton has given the picture “ 1807” to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York. The picture by Meissonier is 
known as “1807, or Napoleon Reviewing His Troops at Fried- 
land.” 

The Brooklyn board of education has drawn up a budget of ex- 
penses for the ensuing year, estimating the same at $2,041,795. 
Teachers’ salaries to the amount of $1,203,888 come out of it, as 
does $14,970 for special music teachers. Officers’ salaries amount 
to $39,200, text books cost $80,000, the evening schools, $40,000; 
fuel, $37,500; orphan asylums and industrial schools, $29,000, and 
compulsory education of wayward children, $15,000, Among 
the special expenses new schools are put down for $600,000, and 
repairs are estimated at $50,000. 

Prof. H. A. Michaels, Dean of the Women’s College of the 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., will presently ciose her 
second year there, her notable success increasing constantly. 

The Pennsylvania railroad is planning to tunnel under the Hud- 
son river, between Jersey City and New York. 

Cousins, the famous engraver, who so recently died, began to 
draw with a black lead pencil when he was but a child, and every- 
body was enchanted with his performances. 

It is said that W. H. Doane, of Cincinnati, makes $20,000 a year 
writing hymns. 

It is reported that a Buddhist temple will soon ,be erected in 
New York. 

Mr. Ezekiel, the famous American sculptor, has just sent toa 
Baltimorean a life-size bust of the Abbe Liszt. 

The Rey. Theodore Dwight Cook, who died at Utica a few days 
since, was a descendant of Governor William Bradford, of the 
Plymouth Colony. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes reads his poems from privately 
printed copies, in Jarge type on unbound sheets. 

The Rev. Dr. Anson Smyth, a prominent religious and educa- 
tional worker, lately died. He was born in Franklin, Penn., 
seventy-six yearsago. He served some time as pastor of a Pres- 
pyterian church in Connecticut and as representative of the 
Home Missionary Society in Michigan. Later he settled in 
Toledo, where he became Superintendent of Schools. In 1856 he 
was qJected State Superintendent of Schools. He was sometime 
editor of The State Journal of Education and of The Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly. For the last ten years he had been a contributor 
to The Evangelist, of New York. He went to Cleveland in 1863 
and for five years was Superintendent of the Public Schools, 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





A bar exists at the entrance of New York harbor which inter- 
feres materially with the passage of steamships. 

The question of the annexation of Cadada to the United States 
is being agitated. 

Barnum has compromised his suit against the Grand Trunk 
Railway company for the killing of Jumbo for $5,000 and a free 
pass over the road. 

It is believed that thousands will be added this year to Alaska's 
population, as mining and exploring are to be energetically 
prosecuted. 

Travelers to Florida during last winter were not quite so 
numerous as the preceding winter, owing probably to the rush 
to Lower California. 

The Glasgow steamsbip *‘ John Knox,” Captain Brolly, laden 
with liquors, brick, and rolling stock, struck the reefs near Chan- 
nel Harbor, 8t. John’s, N. B,, and sank in half an hour. Every 
soul on board perished. 

The Stanley Expedition has gone up the Congo, and is advanc- 
ing prosperously. 

The subscriptions to the new Russian loan foot up to ten times 
the amount of the loan. 

P. T. Barnum is worth over $13,000,000. His circus partners 
are worth from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000. 

The local Signal Service Corps have prepared a careful sum- 
mary of the weather for the first one-third of the year—the one 
hundred and twenty days up to May 1st—showing the mercury 
during that period to have fallen a total of 255 degrees below 
the normal for the past twelve years, or about 2.15 degrees below 
the normal each day. 

The Grand Jury at Haverhill, Ohio, investigating the killing of 
Dr. Northrup by the McCoys, at that place, has indicted all four 
of the McCoys for murder in the first degree. 

The executors of Mr. Tilden’s will have completed the convey- 
ance of the residuary estate, in all about $9,000,000, to the Tilden 
Trust, organized under a recent act of the New York Legisla- 
ture. A great library will be established. 

Members of the Standard Oil Company have been on trial in 
Buffalo on acharge of conspiracy in destroying the works of a 
rival company. 

It is reported that a college for the higher education of women 
will be founded at Princeton, N. J. : 

Canon Fleming, a distinguished English prelate, has been con- 
victed of appropriating one of Dr. Talmage’s sermons. 

The Ives pool bill, recently passed by the New York legislature, 
legalizes gambling, under certain restrictions, in the state of New 
York. : 


High license has been defeated in the New York legisla 
The anti-saloon movement is becoming a-party issue. 


Various national religious assemblies. have recently been meet- 
ing in aifterent cities of the country. ; . ' 





The favorable testimony of thousands should convince you of 
the m-rits of Hood's Sareaparil'a. 





GENERAL EXERCISES. _ 


eS ae 





WAITING ON THE TABLE. 


We're lit - tle wait- ing girls, 


just lit - ge wait-ing girls, 


wait on the ta-ble as well as we’re a- ble, For lit - tle wait- ing 


pass thetray like this, 


Try to hold 


1, We're little waiting girls, just little waiting girls, 
We wait on the table as well as we're able, 
For little waiting girls. 


2. To guests we pass things first, and to the family last. 
First to the ladies, and then to the gentlemen, 
Things are always passed. 





it, al - wayshold it 





We pass the tray like that, 


ver - y, ver-y flat. 


CHORUS.—We pass the tray like this, we pass the tray 
like that, 
Try to hold it, always hold it very, very flat. 
To make a shocking noise is always very bad, 
To knock a dish, or drop a dish, is very, very 
sad. 


From “ Kitchen Garden,” by permission of Miss Emily Hun- 
tington, New York. 





* OCCUPATIONS. 


AN EXERCISE FOR GIRIS. 





RECITATION—‘‘ OUR WORK.” 


By five girls, the first and seventh verses to be said in 
concert. 


We are a band of merry school girls, 
And for us life’s just begun; 
But we know from faithful teaching. 
Life was meant for more than fun. 
So we all are -vorking, thinking 
Of the part we are to play— 
Of the earnest work we'll do, 
In the busy world some day. 
Each has chosen her vocation, 
Each intends to learn it well; 
Would you like to hear about it? 
This is what we come to tell. 


1st Girl. 
I shall be a musit teacher, 
In some city far away, 
I shall try to make my pupils 
Practice faithfully every day. 
I know that I shall love my work; 
And through the year to leafy June, 
I shall spend my time in teaching 
Scales and chords, and time and tune. 
Snd Gat. bate 
I shall be a stenographer, 
In the time we call ‘“‘some day ;” 





I will take your letters down 
In the quickest kind of way. 

On the type-writer I will print them, 
In style correct and neat, 

And almost before you know it 
Your letter will be complete. 


8rd Girl. 
I shall be a trained nurse, 
When I’m old enough to be; 
And when any of you are sick 
Perhaps you'll call on me. 
I'll give you the best of care, 
And be cheerful day and night; 
The medicine I’ll never forget, 
The pillows I'll place just right. 


4th Girl. 

When I’ve grown to be a woman, 
A doctor I mean to be; 

And all who’ve any ailment 
May come and be treated free 

Pll do all the good that I can— 
Tll teach people to keep well; 

And that is better than curing the sick, 
As any of you can tell. 


5th Girl. 
In the years that are to come, 
A teacher I shall be; | 
And all your dear little ones 
Please send to school to me. 
My school-room will be pleasant, 
The lessons easy, too; 
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And I will always teach the children 
To be faithful, good, and true. 


And such is our work to be 
In the coming busy years; 
We will be well prepared, 
And therefore have no fears. 
Each one of us is eager 
In the world to do her part, 
And we'll willingly use the strength 
Of hands, and brain, and heart. 


REcITATION—‘‘ A LITTLE SEAMSTRESS. ” 
By a little girl. 
“Tam learning how to sew,” said an eager little maid; 
“T push the needle in and out, and make the stitches 
strong; 
I’m sewing blocks of patchwork for my dolly’s pretty 
And mamma says, the way I work it will not take me 
long. 
It’s over-and-over—de you know 
How over-and-over stitches go? 


“| have begun a handkerchief : Mamma turned in the 
edge, 
And basted it with a pink thread to show me where to 
sew. 
It has Greenway children on it stepping staidly by a 
hedge; 
llook at them when I get tired, or the needle pricks, 
you know, 
And that is the way I learn to hem 
With hemming stitches—do you know them? 


“Next I shall learn to run, and darn, and back-stitch, 
too, I guess; 
It wouldn’t take me long, I know, if ’twasn’t for the 
thread; 
But the knots keep coming, and besides—I shall have to 
confess— 
Sometimes I slip my thimble off, and use my thumb in- 
stead! 
When your thread knots, what do you do? 
And does it turn all brownish, too ? 


“My papa, he’s a great big man, as much as six feet 
high; 
He’s more than forty, and his hair has gray mixed with 
the black; 
Well, he can’t sew! he c.n’t begin to sew as well as I. 
If he loses off a button, mamma has to set it back! 
You mustn’t think me proud, you know, 
But I am seven, and I can sew!” 


CONCERT RECITATION—‘‘ LITTLE HOUSEKEEPERS,” 
By several girls. 
Busy and happy young housewives are we; 
Not very big specimens—that you can see— 
But we’ve just the same housework of all kinds to do, 
That the big, grown-up housekeepers have to go through. 


Since Monday is wash-day, all the world round, 

At the wash-tub on Monday, we're sure to be found. 

We rub Dolly’s clothes till they’re pure as the snow, (1) 

Then we rinse them, and oe them, and hang them 
up so. (2) 


On Tuesday the ironing has to be done, 

So we sprinkle and fold (8)—that’s the part that is fun! 

And we smooth out the wrinkles with our irons thus, 
you see, 

Rubbing backward and forward, till they’re smooth 
as can be. (4) 


On Wednesday we bake—and oh! ‘tis such fun 

To knead the soft dough—this is how it is done. (5) 
For our cakes, we must have just the finest of dust, 
Then our pies—this is how we roll out the crust. (6) 


On Thursday, there’s nothing especial to do, 

So we do odds and ends—darn stockings or sew, (7) 
But on Friday, with brooms we make the dust fly 

As we sweep the house o’er, where’er dirt we espy. (8) 


And at last, when Saturday comes—oh dear! dear! 
We're busy as any grown folks ever were; 
We clean, and we scrub, and we brew, and we bake, (9) 
Then our week’s work all done, Sunday rest we can 
take. 
1, Make the motion of rubbing up and down, as on a wash- 
board in washing. 


2. Make the motion of wringing clothes by hand, and then 
ry up, to hang them on the line. 
lotion 


cence the right hand, move smoothiy left and right, left and 
Pr Move alternately the doubled fists, up and down as in knead- 


6. Use both hands, making a smoothing motion. 

7. Motion of sticking a needle in and out. 

8. Holding the hands as though holding a broom, making a 
sweeping motion. 

9. Count off with the right hand, on the fingers of the left, each 
item. —Young Folks’ Entertainments. 


SCENES FROM THE LITTLE HOUSEKEEPERS’ CLASS. 


(It was our pleasure to witness recently the following scenes 
at the anniversary of the Home for the Friendless. The classes 
were under the direction of Miss Buchannan of the Industrial 
Education Association. The songs and music, as well as the cut 
on the page, are from a valuable collection entitled .“' The Kit- 

cnen Garden,” by Miss Emily Huntington of the Wilson Mission, 
New York, and can be procured by writing her. Many = 
that do not yet boast of a kitchen garden, have classes reciti 
x — economy,and can produce these exercises with little 
effo 


Sone—‘ LITTLE WalITING GIRLS.” 
(Given in this number with music.) 


Class form in circle, with table-boards in hand. March 
round, singing the verse through twice. Then, at a 
decided chord on piano, face outward and sing the 
chorus, each child being taught to bend from the 
waist, and pass the tray first to the left then to the right, 
as they sing ‘“‘ We pass the tray like this, we pass the 


tray like that.” (See picture above.) 
WASHING. 
Directions. A long table is on the platform on which 


are placed little tubs, wash-boards, and bags of clothes. 
Children march around table to music; at signal all 
stand and sing ‘‘ Sort the Clothes.” 


Sort the clothes while water's heating, 
With the greatest care ; 

Stretch the line out in the sunshine, 

If the day is fair ; 

Rinse the tubs so nice and tidy, 

All the specks away; 

So begin your work all nicely 

On the washing day. 


First wash well the table linen, 

While the water’s clean; 

Care for stains, you’ve learned the lesson, 
Let them not be seen; 

Then you rub them, cuffs and collars, 

All the streaks away; e 

Work by rule and work so niceiy, 

On the washing day. 


When the washing is quite finished, 
And put out to dry, 

Every pair all hung together 

On the line so high, 

Put the flat-irons on the furnace, 
For it is the way, 

Always to press out the flannels, 
On the washing day. 


Children are seated. Teacher questions ; pupils 
spond in concert. 

T. What is the first thing to do about washing? 
P. Put the water heating. 

T. What next? 

P. Sort the clothes, putting those to be washed to- 
gether, in separate piles. 

T. What next is to be done? 

P. Rinse out tubs and make suds. 

T. How do you make suds? 

P. By cutting soap into small pieces and dissolving it 
in water. 

T. Do you use more soap in washing? 

P. On the most soiled places. 

T. How many sides of a garment do you wash? 

P. Both sides, and especially the hems and seams. 

T. What do you wash first? 

P. Flannels so they may be ironed the same day while 
they are damp. 

T. Why not let them dry and sprinkle them ? 


re- 





P. It would shrink them. 
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T. What kind of water do you wash them in? 

P. Hot suds. 

T. What kind of water do you rinse them in? 

P. Clean, hot water, for changing the temperature 


shrinks them. 
T. Do you rub soap on them ? 


P. No, for it makes whites spots. 

T. What is the order for the other clothes? 

P. Table linen, fine clothes, bed linen, calicoes, stock- 
ings. 
After washing them, what next do you do? 
. Boil them. 
. What kind of water do you put in the boiler? 
. Cold water to take out the stains. 
. How long do you boil them ? 
. Twenty minutes. Too much boiling makes them 
tender. 

T. When you take them out of the boiler, what next 
do you do? 

P. Rinse them in clean water. 

T. What next? 

P. Blue them. 

T. How do you make bluing water ? 

P. By stirring a little bag of bluing around in a tub of 
lukewarm water. 

z How do you make starch? 


yNYW SUH 


Three tablespoons of starch you take, 

And with cold water paste you make ; 
Stir in a quart of boiling water, 

Ten minutes boil it, little daughter; sf 
And then a pinch of salt will fix it, 

If with wax candle you should mix it. 


Why do you mix it with cold water? 
. That it may thicken properly. 

What is the salt for? 

. To keep it from sticking to the iron. 
And what is the candle for? 

. To give it a gloss. 

Pupils stand, sort clothes, take the bags and make them 
into little boilers by folding down the top, place back of 
tub, and commence washing, singing as they work a 
very pretty ‘‘ Washing Song.” 

In the tub so cheerily our little hands must go, 
Washing all so merrily, and washing white as snow; 
In the tubs so cheerily our little hands must go, 
Washing all so merrily and washing white as snow. 


Chorus—La, la, la, etc. 


Up and down we rub the clothes, 

With all our might and main, 

Rubbing spots away ; 

And splish, splash, splash, off goes a stain, 
Splish, splash goes a stain, 

Tra la la, tra la la, tra la la. 


VAUD 


While we wash oh readily, so white the garments grow, 
Rub and scrub them steadily, and let clear water flow; 
While we wash oh readily, so white the garments grow, 
Rub and scrub them steadily, and let clear water flow. 
Chorus—La, la, la, ete. 

Children are seated. 
. What is done to the line after putting it up? 
We wipe it off. 
. Which side do you hang the clothes out? 
. The wrong side. 
How do you hang clothes? 
. In sets, and one garment overlapping the other, so 
that one pin will hold two garments. 

T. Where do you hang them? 

P. In sunny places. 

Chords are struck; children stand ; put clothes in bags, 
bags. in tubs, all march off the platform with tubs on 
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their heads. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The Fairtield County Teachers’ Association held ita eleventh an- 
nual session in South Norwalk, May 20, with President W. E. Peck, 
of Stratford, in the chair. W. H. Lamson, of Bridgeport, read a 
paper upon “ Industrial Drawing,” in which he claimed that this 
was the corner-stone of industrial education, which is now work- 
ing claims for admission to a place in the public schools. He il- 
lustrated what is being done in Bridgeport, by a set of drawings 
that have been made by the pupils, from models. Mrs. Emma 
Dunning Banks, of Bridgeport, gave a very interesting address 
on reading in the public schools from the standpoint of an elocu- 
tionist. She urged the proper cultivation of the voice, from the 
lowest primary grades, and the importance of gestures, which 
may be taught even to small children, She deprecated lazy artic- 
ulation. Pantomime, as an aid in gesture, was strongly urged. 
A. P. Somes, principal of the Danielsonville High School, gave an 
address on *‘ Temperance Physiology.” His plan is to bring be- 
fore toe class some alcohol, showing them its various properties, 
that it is inflammable, volatile, absorbs water, and that when it 
comes in contact with the mucous membrane it contains that 
tissue. He spoke of its effects upon the human system in a very 
clear ani practical manner. 

Professor A. B. Morril, of the State Normal School, gave a 
valuable lecture on “Science Lessons in the Lower Schools.” 
He showed by simple apparatus, such as the teachers could make 
for themselves, varieus simple experiments in frictional electric- 
ity. He explained how to make a battery by using a fruit jar. 
He thought the simple beginnings of science could he introduced 
into all the schools. The next exercise was a talk on ‘‘ Composi- 
tion in Advanced Grades,” opened by Principal J. D. Bartley, of 
the Bridgeport high school, who asked: “* Why do we study En- 
glish in schools? It is to learn to use the English language cor- 
rectly. Children will talk about what they are interested in. Let 
them place their thoughts upon paper. He thought teachers 
should allow pupils to select subjects that will ivterest them. 
They may need the teacher’s suggestion as to the best choice of 
subjects. The teacher can talk with his pupils about various 
subjects which will interest them, and from these talks will grow 
many interesting compositions. Dr. Nicholas M. Butler, of New 
York, gave a lecture on “ Industrial Kducation,” The advccates 
of industrial education claim that we must use all the senses in 
order to complctely educate the pupils, who should not only 
describe and delineate, but make a thing. It involves two prin- 
ciples, the training of the executive faculty, and the training of 
the reason. 

Supt. Geo. H. Littlefield, Newport, R. I., lectured on, *“ What 
Constitutes a Good School,” One of the first needs of our 
schools isa stronger financial support. There should be a larger 
number of male teachers in proportion to female teachers than 
at present. The second great need is a greater degree of cordial- 
ity between parent and teacher. School trustees and superin- 

tendents should be chosen with care. Thesuperintendent should 
be a man of peculiar fitness for bis work. A good teacher is the 
main factor in making a good school. The teacher needs good 
health, a sense of integrity, and the best possible education. He 
needs a thorough knowledge of psycholegy, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the art of teaching, power of discipline, and good com- 
mon sense, Miss Hattie A. Luddington, of the state normal 
school, gave a talk on “Number.” She said two things were 
necessary to asvertain with children, viz,: What it is to know a 
number, and what is in a number, that is, the relation of num- 
bers. She would not touch figures until after pupils had learned 
the numbers. The signs used in numbers should be taught later. 
‘Phe teacher should combine other work with that of teaching 
number, as drawing, making a certain number of objects on the 
slute, or cutting them out of paper, etc. She clused the exercise 
by showing her method in teaching a class of small children. 

The last exercise of the session was a class exercise in local 
geography, conducted by Miss L. H. Luns, who claimed that the 
beginning of the teaching of geography should be with the 
school ground, and village, and town, and then extend the study 
until it should embrace the state and country. She illustrated 
her method by a class of children, who showed by their ready an- 
swers that they had been well taught. 

The following officers were elected : President, E.8. Hall, South 
Norwalk; Vice-President, M. A. Warren, Greenwich ; Secretary, 
Esther 8. J. Chapman, Westport; Treasurcr, W. W. Porter, 
Bridgeport : Executive Committee, J. D. Bartley, Bridgeport; 
F. H. Baldwin, Fairfield; J. W. Williams, Stamford, 

The graduating exercises of the Welch Training Schoo’, New 
Haven, occurred June 10. In the afternoon, Supt. McAllister, 
of Philadelphia, addressed a general meeting of the city teachers. 

Supt. Dutton, of New Haven, sails for Europe, July 6,to spend 
his vacation. He will return in time for the opening of the 
schools, September 12, which is a week later than usual, 

The summer school conducted by the secretary of the state 
board of education last year at Niantic, wi)l not be repeated this 
season. Although very successful, the labor and expense were 
great. 

The board of education of Bridgeport is making some moves 
toward giving their principals more time for supervision. The 
highest room in the Prospect street schoo) has been divided into 
two, so as to give Principal Simonds less class-room work. 

The presidency of Atlanta University, Georgia, has been unani- 
mously tendered to Rev. Erastus Blakeslee, of New Haven, who 
will probably accept. 

At New Haven’s dedication day of her soldiers’ monument, 
June 17, a memorial guard of 700 uniformed public school boys 
will march in the procession, and sing patriotic songs. 

Tsaac Thomas, classical teacher in the New Haven high school, 
has resigned, and goes to Milwaukee to conduct a private school. 

It igs noticeable how frequently the ScHOoL JOURNAL is now 
seen, in visiting school-rooms in this part of the state. 


New Haven. State Correspondent. A. B, FUrrE.p. 





WEST VIRGINIA. 
Prof. W. H. Payne, of Michigan, and Dr. M. A. Newell, of 


Maryland, will conduct an institute at Martinsburg, beginning 
June 13, 


NEW YORK. 
Institutes will be held as follows : 
DATE. CounrTyrY. PLACE. INSTRUCTORS. 


June 13, 1st dist., Albany. 
* 20, Livingston. 


Clarksville, Prof. H. R. Sanford. 
Mt. Morris. Dr. J. H. French, aad 

Prof. A. P. Chapin. 
“ 20, Tioga. Owego. Prof. 8. H. Albro. 


The Southside Teachers’ Association, L. I., was held at Amity- 
ville, June 4. A classin psychology was led by W. E. Gordon, 
also one in number by Miss Laura G, Marsh. One of the best 
ways to disseminate good methods is by these practical illus- 
trations. 


Orange county teachers’ association was held recently at New- 
burgb. Some of the interesting features were: A paper on the 
mines of Orange county, by Joseph T. Tracy, of Goshen. 

The paper was filled with interesting facts, historical as well as 
geological. The history of the most noted mines was given, and 
the story of the forging of the famous West Point chain told. 
Prof. T. L. Roberts, of New Paltz, gave a very iuteresting and in- 
structive lesson on * Music in the Public Schools.” He considers 
the whole octave as a unit, and sound asa thing or object io be 
seen by the “eye” of the ear. The ear can be trained just as the 
eye. 

Miss Belle Chapman, of Newburgh, favored the teachers with a 
class exercise on language. Children of unly seven and eight ex- 
pressed their thoughts, both orally and written, iu a manner that 
was almost wondertul. A class exercise in number was given by 
Miss H. L. Scudder, of Middletown, the ** Grube’”’ method being 
very clearly illustrated by objects. George Griffith, A. B., Pro- 
fessor of Scicnce and Art of Education in the New Paltz normal 
school, and president of the New York Staie Teachcrs’ Associa- 
tion, gave a valuable address before the association. It was 
closely listened to, and showed the teachers the necessity of pro- 
fessional preparation for their work. 

The Rensselaer County Teachers’ Asseciation held its spring 
meeting at East Albany, May 27 and 28. Pres. C. T. R, Smith 
presented a well-considered program of exercises. During his 
presidency, which has been a very successful one, he has made 
the larger part of the exercises of each meeting center about a 
single subject. At this meeting the central theme was geography. 
The program included the following exercises, which were exem- 
plified by class-work in the presence of the association, clasees 
being gathered from the East Albany schools, and all strangers 
to the illustrators, except one: 

Miss Anna F Moakler, East Albany. illustrated her method of 
teaching ** Direction and Distance,” with asecond-year class. Mr. 
M. J. Early, Hoosick Falls, gave a lesson in “ Descriptive Geo- 
graphy, Switzerland,” to a class of eighth-year pupils. Miss Lora 
T. Person, Lansingburghb, gave to a similar cluss a lesson in 
‘“* Mathematical Geography.” All these were weil considered, 
and each one established undoubted ability to teach. Mr. Early’s 
exercise was really worth a special place in the JOURNAL. Dis- 
cussion followed each exercise. Miss Lillie F. Adams, Bruns- 
wick, demonstrated in a very happy manner, her method of 
“ Organiziog a Rural School,” by actually going through the pre- 
liminary steps, with about twenty-five little folke, of ages ranging 
from five to twelve years of age. An excellent feature of the 
work of the association was giving plenty of time to the discus- 
sion of each exercise. Not more than half of the list was pre- 
sented, yet no one was vexed that his exercise was omitted. The 
association is united, and works for the good of all. Pres. Smith 
retires from his good offices to us, much to our regret. He has 
made a faithful, hard-working president, and deserves the un- 
stinted praises accorded to him by his fellow-members. The 
greatest evidence of our progress is found in the willingness of 
our teachers to do whatever in them lies for the illustration of 
their methods, and some of the demonstrators will pass for young 
girls yet. But they permit no man to “ despise their youth.” 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


The next session of the Pennsylvania state teachers’ association 
will be held at Clearfield, July 5, 6, and 7. The following program 
has beea prepared by the executive committee: Tuesday, July 5, 
addresses of welcome, Supt. Matt. Savage, Thomas H. Murry, 
Esq., and Hon. Wm. A. Wallace; response, Prof. E. O. Lyte, prin- 
cipal of the Millersville state normal school; inaugural address, 
Supt. James M. Coughlin, of, Luzerne county; Should Superin- 
tendents Have Commissioned Assistants, Prof. James J. H. Ham- 
ilton, Osceola; discussion opened by Supt. Chas. Lose, of Lycom- 
ing county; How Shall Drawing be Taught, Prof. D. R. Augs- 
burg, Kutztown; discussion opened by Prof. Z. X. Snyder, 
Greensburgh; Lecture, The Earth, Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, Terre 
Haute, Indiana; Wednesday, July 6, county institutes, Prof. John 
8. Daniel, Allegheny; discussion opened by Supt. Benton E. 
James, of Susquehanna county, and Prof. T. W. Bevan, of Ca- 
tasauqua. 

Resources and Industries of Pennsylvania, Dr. D. J. Waller; dis- 
cussion opened by Prof. P. M. Bickle, Pennsylvania College. 
What Shall we Drink, Dr. D. T. Reiley, Lewistown; Practical and 
Scientific Physiology, Prof. Thomas H. Dinsmore, Emporia, Kan- 
sas; discussion opened by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt; lecture, On the 
Wing, Dr. A. A. Willits, Louisville, Ky.; Thursday, July 7, Teach- 
eis’ Union, Prof. W. C. McClelland, Wasbington and Jefferson 
College; discussion opened by Prof. J. H. Young, Indiana; What 
is the Object of Examinations in Graded Schools? Prof. H. 8. 
Jones, Erie; discussion opened by Prof. A. W. Potter, Wilkes- 
Barre; Reading, Elocution, Oratory, Miss A. Lizzie Radford, Read- 
ing; Discussion opened by Miss Julia A. Orum, and Prof, Silas 8. 
Neff, Philadelphia; brief addresses by Dr. E. E. Higbee, Hon. J. 
P. Wickersham, Hon. Henry Houck, Dr. E. T. Jeffers, Hon. John 
Patton, and others. Prof. George E. Young, of Kutztown, will 
conduct the musical exercises, and Misses Jean Glenn, of Mercer, 
and Emma Bingler, of Pittsburg, will sing at the evening sessions. 

The recent triennial conventions of directors for the election 
of county and city superintendents were attended with the usual 
interest. The following are some of the superintendents elected 
and re-elected; Luzerne county, James M. Coughlin; Columbia 
county J. 8. Grimes; Carbon county. T. A. Snyder; Schuylkill 
county, Geo. W. Weiss; Berks county, David S. Keck; Bradford 
county, Geo. W. Ryan; Dauphin county, R. M..McNeal; Lehigh 





county, J, O. Knauss; Lackawanna county, N. 8, Dayis;,.Wyom- 
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— 
ing county, Asa 8. Keeler; Franklin county, F. H. Snyder; Hunt- 
ington county, M.G. Brumbaugh; York county. H. C. Brenna. 
man; Lycoming county, C. D. Lose; Bucks county, W. H. Slother, 
Fayette county, L. M. Herrington; Mifflin county, J. A. Meyers; 
Beaver county, J. M. Reed; Wayne county, J. H. Kennedy; ang 
Susquehanna county, U. B. Gillott. The following are some of 
the borough and city superintendents elected: Reading, Thomas 
M. Balliet; York, W. H. Shelley; Ashland, J. H. Mitchner; Hazie. 
ton, D. A. Harman; Scranton, G. W. Phillips; Nanticoke, Wij) g, 
Monroe; Hazle, P. F. Fallon; Plymouth, D. B. Gildea. 


The course of study in the Philadelphia high school is under. 
going a change. A majority of the faculty have recommended to 
the board of education that the curriculum be improved. They 
desire that the standard for admission be raised, and that the aq. 
missions be annual instead of semi-annual. They would exteng 
Latin to the lower classes; restrict political economy to the two 
highest classes, and drop mental science from the regular courses, 
and transfer it to the teachers’ course. The English branches are 
to have as much prominence as any others. In the latter part of 
the course, siudents will be permitted to elect either literary oy 
scientific branches. The board of education is requested to fyr. 
nish a gymnasium and six new class-rooms; to provide an ip. 
structor in English, one in Latin, one in physical training, and to 
add to the course a supplementary course of one year, to trajp 
male teachers for the schools of Philadelphia. The faculty aiso 
recommend that the board confer the degree of bachelor of aris 
or bacheler of sci upon those students who have completed 
the four-year course. 

The Cottingham celebration at Easton on April 28, was a not- 
able one. The city was decorated with flags, and a parade was 
formed, comprising the city officials, the board of education, and 
2,300 school children. There was presented to Mr. Cottingham 
an album containing the pames of more than 5,000 alumni and 
pupils of the schools, besides the autographs of Hon. James. G, 
Blaine, President Cleveland, and other noted public men. 

Dr. Franklin Taylor, president of the faculty of the Philadel- 
phia high school, has been granted a year’s leave of absence. He 
will go to Europe to regain his health, which has been failiug for 
some time. 

There are yet in Pennsylvania 37 log school houses. There are 
also 3,882 “teachers” in the state who have read no book on 
teaching. 


1,326 schools were not visited by their superintendents last year. 

Supt. Higbee reports that there are in the state 190 academies 
and seminaries, and 308 ungraded private schools, employing 1,116 
teachers, and giving instruction to 30,500 pupils. 

Prof. L. G. Greer, principal of the Birmingham Seminary for 
the last thirty years, is dead. 

Lincoln University will graduate a class of twenty-nine colored 
men this year. 

Osceola Mills, Correspondent. Jas. J. H. HAMILTON. 

The annual examinations of the state normal schools were 
held as follows: Kutztown, June 7, with George Morris Phillips, 
David 8. Keck as examiners; Mansfield, June 7, with Principal 
Beard, of Lock Haven, and Superintendents Lose and Transeau, 
asexaminers. The examinatious of the schools at Bloomsburg, 
West Chester, and Lock Haven, will be held June 14, with Prof. 
Noss, Supt. L, O. Foose, and Supt. J. 8. Grimes as examiners at 
Bloomsburg; Prof. McCreary, and Superintendents Gotwuls aod 
Slotter at West Chester; and Principal J. A. Cooper, and Superin- 
tendents Savage and Swift at Lock Haven. Tuesday June ‘1, the 
examinations at Edinboro’, Shippensburg, and California will be 
held. The examining committee at Edinboro’ is composed of Dr. 
D. J. Waller, Jr.,and Superintendents Morrison and Kinsley; 
Shippensburg, Prof. Duriing, and Superintendents Likens and 
Beumbaugh; California, Principal Shaub, of Millersville, and 
Superintendents Spindler and Herrington. The pupils of Millers- 
ville and Indiana will be examined, June 28, by the following: 
Millersville, Principal D. C. Thomas, and Superintendents Boden- 
horn and Brennaman; Indiana, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, and Supcrin- 
tendents Hughes and Browser. 

A summer school at Archbaid will be conducted by Prof. R. 
N. Davis, assisted by Prof. Wm. Noetling, and Rev. T. C. Ed- 
wards. There is a demand for just such a school in that locality- 
and with a corps of instructors so able its success is assured. 

The teachers of Wayne county enjoy a rare opportunity in hav- 
ing Prof. George W. Twitmyer as principal of theirsummer nor- 
mal school. Few men in our state have made more rapid growth, 
or are better qualified to instruct a body of intelligent teachers 
than Prof. Twitmyer. His class room work has always been ex- 
cellent, and his lectures before teachers’ institutes very good. 

Kingston. State Correspondent. WILL 8. Monnoe. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Thomas B. Stockwell conducted local teachers’ institutes a8 
follows: Olneyville, June 6; Warren, June 10. 








NEW YORK CITY. 





To THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION via, BURLINGTON, VT, 
AND THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
Those teachers from New York and vicinity who wish 
to attend the American Institute of Instruction, Bur- 
lington, and the National Association at Chicago, can 
get round trip tickets to Chicago, via Burlington, from 
New London, Conn., for $23. This does not inciude 
membership of the National Association. The tickets 
from New London must be secured by addressing Presi- 
dent William E. Sheldon, 8 Somerset street, Boston. 


EXCURSION TO St. PauL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH 4ND 
Lake SUPERIOR. 


Teachers should avail themselves of the excursio2 
rates offered by the Wisconsin Central Railroad from 





| Ohicago to"'St. ‘Patil; Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior, 
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Ashland, Yellowstone National Park, the Pacific Coast, 
and Alaska. 


chicago to St. Paul and Return, $21.00. Good until 3ist Oct. 
« “ Minneapolis “* Y 21.00, -. « ma 
« ” Ashland * ” 18.50, “ “ Sist “* 
o “ Duluta “ - 22.75. oo “ S3lst ry 
Yellow- 
o « stone - * 140.00. “ - eae ° 
Park 


National Park ticket includes meals in dining cars on 
y.P.R.R. All staging in Park five days. Hotel biil in 
the Park and sleeping-car free both ways on N. P. R. R. 

Teachers can go via St. Paul and Duluth, to Ashland 
with privilege to stop over at St. Paul and Duluth, re- 
tuning by another route to Chicago from Ashland. 
The strong probability is that these rates will be still 
further reduced before the meeting of the National 
association, For full information and a pamphlet 
entitled, “‘ A Summer Jaunt,” enquire of H. E. Tupper, 
general eastern passenger agent, 319 Broadway, New 
York. 

The Grand Central Depot is the eastern terminus of 
the New York Central and Hudson River Railway. 
Thousands of travelers between New York City and 
Buffalo or Niagara Falls, and intermediate points, con- 





sulting their own convenience, comfort, pleasure, or 
safety, travel by this great four-track railway. It passes 
along the banks of the beautiful Hudson to Albany, and 
then through the fairest and most fertile portion of the 
Empire State, to Buffalo and Niagara Falls. Magnificent 
views of the Falls of Niagara and the rapids above and 
below the Falis are obtained by passengers over the New 
York Central and Michigan Central Railroads. The 
through trains cross the celebrated Cantilever bridge, 
and stop at Falls View Station, on a high bluff over- 
looking the Falls. An eminent journalist very truly 
remarked that there is but one Niagara Falls on earth, 
and the New York Central and Michigan Central are the 
only first-class routes to this great cataract. 





NORMAL COLLEGE. 


The annual report of President Hunter, of the normal 
college, is published, and contains many interesting 
facts worthy of consideration, especially at this time, 
when unfavorable and unjust criticisms have been made 
respecting this institution. The college was first opened 
in 1870, and the average attendance for that year was 
%4. The object of the board of education in establish- 
ing it, was to prepare the graduates of the female gram- 
mar schools by a course of instruction to become qual- 
ified to teach in the public schools. Since its opening in 
the year above named, it has graduated at the annual 
commencement from 200 to 350 thoroughly educated 
young ladies, until the number has reached 38.479, of 
whom nearly 2,000 are now teaching in the schools, not 
including those who formerly taught and have since 
died, resigned, or removed from the city. The a 
attendance for 1886 was 1.439, and the number oe gee 
uates for that year was 286. These facts, as set forth in 

report, furnish conclusive evidence of its popularity, 
despite the attacks which have been made upon it by 
es who are not familiar with what the institution 
accomplished h the hness yn ig 
of instruction. In looking through this , the 
Writer finds a satisf answer to the a" 
statement which some have made that the children of 
oor parents are unable to remain in the college on ac- 
count of the inability of such paren 
while completing their studies, and who are 
to engage in other occupati 
the su 
instances 


. 


by all 
what the college is doing for al! classes of children 
Without respect to social position, i 

fous faith. It is sometimes 


“that children should not ‘be educated ‘above 


ts to support them 


pations in order to contribute to 
rents. While this may be'true in 
the table of the occu of the 
— of the students, shows that a majority of them 
hot belong to wealth, s, but are children of 
mechanics, traders, clerks, and persons in moderate cir- 
Cumstan This table d be carefully examined 
disinterested persons, who are anxious to know 


ee aT, Slee 


parents,” not considering that these children who have 
received the advantages of a higher education than fell 
to the lot of their parents, have by these means been 
enabled to lift these parents to a higher plane of useful- 
ness, and to repay them for the sacrifices which they 
had cheerfully made for their children. It is often 
asked, what kind of teachers do the graduates make, 
and what success attends their labors in the schools? 
There is a general agreement among principals, who feel 
it to be their duty to render assistance to teachers just 
appointed, to do so, cheerfully, until experience qualities 
them to discharge the duties devolving on them, in a 
satisfactory manner, without any special aid. ‘The 
writer has enjoyed frequent opportunities of observing 
the methods employed by the graduates of the college in 
im ing instruction to the lower classes of our primary 
schools, and has been surprised as well as tified at 
the readiness displayed in adapting themselves to the 
wants of young children who have just entered the 
schools, and the successful results which have followed. 
Seldom, if ever, has there been a case which compelled 
school officers to discharge these teachers for ineffi- 
ciency, though some have needed longer experience than 
have others, before they obtained a permanent license. 
The results of the examinations of all the classes in the 
schools, as reported by the assistant superintendents, are 
on file in the superintendent’s office, and attest how well 
and how faithfully the graduates have discharged their 
responsible duties. The demand for increased attention 
to manual training in our public schools, is accompani 
with a demand for qualified teachers of these additional 
studies, and President Hunter has wisely grrpees to 
introduce ‘‘ a normal course for manual and industrial 
training,” in the college, and as some of the professors 
are familiar with the subject, and understand the 
methods employed in teaching the several branches 
which may be introduced into the classes which it is 
proposed to form, no additional expense will be incurred, 
except for an expert in the cutting and fitting of gar- 
ments. The president of some of the students 
who have “‘an aptitude in the line of handicraft, rather 
than in that of purely intellectual work,” and who 
could enter such classes, and so be prepared to teach in 
the public schools when the bonne of education shall 


have completed its arrangements re ape | industrial 
training. Should the recommendation of the president 
be adopted, the graduates thus instructed will be use- 


fully employed in teaching handicrafts to the pupils in 
the schools, and so fitting and preparing them to dis- 
charge with ability the ~ Samed duties of domestic as 
well as business life. 





Under the direction of their teacher Miss Hanaway, 
the primary department of Grammar School No, 28, 
held appropriate exercises in observance of Memorial 
Day, on the afternoon of May 27. It was a pretty and 
effective sight when the doors were rolled k, and 
there ap before the small but favored audience, 
several hundred children seated in a room decorated 
with and flowers, each child wearing a miniature 
flag in his button-hole. To add to the effectiveness of 
the scene, the pupils were all engaged in light, hand cal- 
isthenics, The opening exercises were conducted by 
Rev. Dr. ge and consisted of reading of scripture 
and prayer. It was pleasing to notice here, not the ab- 
solute silence that prevailed, but the absorbed, interested 
attention given by the pupils to this of the program. 
Mr. , chairman of the of trustees, con- 
ducted the exercises, and entered heartily into the spirit 
of the occasion. The p m consisted of the follow- 
ing: Singing of a hymn, by the school; a song, Wel- 
come, by seven little girls, each bearing a letter of red 
and white flowers, of the word ‘‘ Welcome”; song, 
Verdant Fields, by the school; recitation, What a Child 
did; solo, The Maid of Dundee; recitation, Dolly’s Ail- 
ments; song, The H that once through Tara’s Hall ; 
recitation, The Little Girl who wouldn’t say Please; re- 
citation, New Mittens; an exercise, The Windmill, by 
children from the Five Points Mission, under the di- 
rection of their teacher, Miss Van Akin; song, The Flag, 
by the school; recitation, Alphabet Troubles; song, 

hing through Georgia; presentation of badgee for 
the greatest improvement in writing. Part II. - Calis- 
thenics; song, Auld Lang Syne; recitation and song, 
The Tardy Scholar; recitation, Mr. eye re- 
citation, Suppose; song, The Old Folks at ome; 
recitation, A Puzzle; et; recitation, Grasshopper 
Green; quotations, from the pupils of the depart- 
ment; song, The Star-S led Banner; recitation by 
three little girls, The American Flag; solo, Peek-a-Boo; 
song, The Watch on the Rhine; recitation by seven 
girls, Our June P ;song, Red, White, and Blue. 

Every feature of og ate was interesting, but the 

icularly im: i The songs were 


pinetog was parti pressive. 
‘the old familiar ones, man 


of them iotic, and the 

pupils were perfectly familiar with them, singing all 
without books. ‘‘The Flag” seemed to be an especial 
favorite, and by request was repeated at the close In 
several of the patriotic songs the chorus was accom- 
panied by the waving of flags. The pupils showed ex- 
cellent in the enunciation of words both in 
speaking and ing; and also an ease in gestures that 
was quite remarkable in speakers so young. The light, 
hand calisthenics were gracefully performed, and in 
perfect time to the music. This is a feature to be recom- 
mended in any school, not asa means of physical de- 
velopment, but of cultivating grace, dexterity, and an 
idea of time in music. 
At the close of the program very pleasant remarks 
were made. by De i n, Mr pe. Conan 
. Rogers, appreciatory and encour- 

aging words to the children. To say that the pupils did 
great credit to themselves and their teachers hardly ex- 


the excellent manner in which they acquitted 
ves, 





LETTERS. 


A “‘ Hakp ScHoou.”—You are constantly saying: ‘‘ Don’t 
scold: don’t use the rod.” “ gently with the errin 
ones.”” Now I can appreciate as fully as any one the mor 
effects of cheerfulness and kindness on the part of the 
teacher. I have always prided myself on having the happ 
faculty of getting the attention of pupils, and having g 
order without the use of any physical force. But I am now 
in a place where I have failed to do either to my own satis- 
faction. Present a subject in as ej @ manner as possible 
and vary my exercises as I will, and [ cannot secure the 
attention of more than eight or ten pupils out of the sixty. 
The school I have undertaken this winter is in a most de- 
lorable condition. The children are the most lawless and 
l-mannered I ever saw. With but very few excep- 
tions, from largest to smallest, ey wit fight, swear, use 
vee and obscene language, smoke and chew tobacco, 
some of them are actually drunkards. They are taught 
all kinds of vices at home, and very few of them ever ex- 
7 to obey their mts without first receiving a blow. 
have had to use the rod, and used it more the t week 
of my school than [ ever did before in all my practice of 
teaching, and I believe it had a salutary effect. Yet I be- 
lieve I can see some little good, growing out of my efforts. 
TI would be very glad of some suggestions from yon. 
; Gro. H. DAWEs. 


Sympathy is the key to perfect success with any class of 
pupils, but not the slightest step can be taken witbout it in 








ed | dealing with the class of pupils you describe. The Ger- 


mans say : “Oh, we loved Bayard Taylor! He ate with us, 
drank with us, and danced with us.”” So should you enter 
into the lives of your pupils. Do not be shocked and horri- 
fied at their vices, and hold yourself aloof from the pupils 
with an air, “I am better than those.” 

They are rough and coarse, but they possess good quali- 
ties, and if they like you, these will be called into exercise 
when you are around. You may have to completely change 
your tacties, ordinarily pursued. Let advancement in 
studies go, until you have won your scholars and awakened 
au interest. You may have to bring forces to bear that you 
never thought of using before, but do not hesitate to use 
them if you think they will be effectual. If you find the 
pupils can appreciate nothing that does not appeal to their 
physical senses, then begin that way, start on their level, 
and lead them up to yours. 


From what are names of the days of the week derived ? 


In the museum at Berlin, in the hall devoted to northern 
antiquities, they have representations of the idols from 
which the names of the days of our week are derived. 

From the idol of the sun comes Sunday. This image is 
represented with a face like the sun, holding a burning 
wheel, with both hands on his breast, signifying his course 
round the world. 

The idol of the moon, from which comes M6nday, is 
habited in a short coat like a man, but holding the moon 
in his hands. 

Tuisco, from which comes Tuesday, was one of the most 
ancient and popular gods of the Germans, and is repre- 
sented in his garment of skins, according to the ancient 
manner of clothing. The third day of the week was dedi- 
cated to his worship. 

Woden, from which comes Wednesday, was a valiant 
prince among the Saxons. His image was prayed to for 
victory. 

Thor, from whence comes Thursday, is seated on a bed, 
with twelve stars over his head, holding a sceptre in his 
hand. 

Friya, from whence we have Friday, is represented with 
a drawn sword in his right hand, and a bow in his left. 

Seter, from which is Saturday, has the appearance of 
extreme wretchedness ; he is thin-visaged, with long hair, 
and beard. He carries a water-pail in his right hand, 
wherein are fruits and flowers. 


THE INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES.—Make an outline of the 
int« llectual faculties, using the following divisions: Pre 
sentative, Representative, Elaborative, Constructive. State 
the general principle underlying the training of each of 
these groups. L. A. 

A full outline on this subject will take more space than 
we have to spare. Consult some good work on mind 
science. The Presentative faculties include preception 
and its allied powers. Representative faculties include 
memory and imagination. Elaboration is not a faculty ; it 
is merely a method of the mind’s working. Neither is 
Construction a faeulty, but a mode of mental operation. 
The principles underlying the training of the faculties 
would constitute a work on mind science. 





QUESTIONS. 
1, How may a teacher help to train the sight of his 
pupils ? M. C. 


2. Would 
and why ? 


8. How can I conduct a review class in history without 
being merely a hearer of recitations ? 


4. What is the Blair Educational Bill? Of what benefit 
would its passage be to the country ? A SUBSCRIBER. 


5. Explain Reproduction and Representation. R.C. 
6. Should not the teacher of graded school 


you have a pupil stand or sit while reciting. 





pessive as high, or her, wages than the interm 
er ? A 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


LirE OF HENRY CLay. By Carl Schurz. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge. In Two Volumes. Vol. I., 383 pp. ; 
Vo. II., 414 pp. Price per set, $2.50, 


Few public characters in American wana A have been 
the subjects of more heated controversy than Henry Clay 
and while his enemies denounced him as a pretender an 
selfish intriguer in politics, and a profligate in private life, 
his friends and supporters placed him first among the 
sages of the period. A man, however, who has taken so 
conspicuous and fascinating a position in our country’s 
— and been so much a leader in discussing so many 
mportant questions, cannot fail of producing an effect 
upon the mind of the people of his time. The narration of 
the life and labors of Henry Clay, by Carl Schurz, a write 
of original ability, with such profound understanding of 
the principles, history, and public men of the United 
States, with his great candor, cannot but assure this work 
a complete success, and warm reception. The contents cf 
the first volume are divided into fourteen chapters, com- 
mencing with the youth of the great statesman, and pass- 
ing on through “The Campaign of 1832.” The second 
volume begins with ‘‘ The Compromise of 1833,” covering 
the entire period through the ‘“‘Compromise of 1850.” 
‘The End,” completes the body of the work, which is fol- 
lowed by a full index. 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL, AND THE CHIMES. By Charles 
Dickens. Cassell & Co, 739 and 741 Broadway, New 
York. 192 pp. 10 cents. 


Charles Dickens stands alone and unrivaled in many of 
his writings. They are peculiarly his own, with the charm 
that surrounds them. One of his most beautiful short 
stories is ‘‘A Christmas Carol.’’ which was published a 
few days before Christmas, 1843, introducing the well- 
known character, ‘‘ Marley’s Ghost,’”? and the now oft- 
repeated sentence, “Old Marley was as dead as a door 

” 


“The Chimes,” also one of Dickens’ short stories, was 

lanned in Genos, in 1844, and was desigued by its author 
os be totally unlike the “‘ Carol,” in the fact that it was a 
plea for the r. Both these stories are written as only 
Dickens could write. 


THE DISCOVERY ‘OF GUIANA, AND THE JOURNAL OF THE 
SECOND VOYAGE THERETO. By Sir Walter Raleigh. Cas- 
sell & Co., 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 192 pp. 
10 cents. 


Although the history of Sir Walter Raleigh is so well- 
known to us, for it can be found in many large volumes, 
still, this pocket edition of the discovery of Guiana, as pub- 
lished by the Cassell National Library, is of so convenient 
asize and mederate a price, that it will be much sought 
after by all readers of history. In the Introduction will be 
found a short account of Sir Walter’s ancestry, boyhood, 
and manhood. His checquered career and untimely death 
are household words at the present day, so that this small 
volume coming to us, giving one of his important efforts, 
and a journal in connection with it, will be welcomed. 


NUTTALL’s STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Based on the Labors of the most Eminent Lexi- 
cographers. New Edition. Revised, Extended, and Im- 
proved Throughout by the Rev. James Wood. London 
and New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 816 pp. 
$1.50. 

Since the first publication of this Dictionary, so many new 
terms have been aided to the language, so much progress 
has been madein the study of it, and so many improvements 
have been introduced into its lexicography, that a new 
edition was deemed necessary, that the required changes 
might be made. Upon examination it will be seen that a 
good many changes have been made in the direction of the 
American pronunciation of the English language. The 
revision is the result of the most careful and minute exam- 
ination in the light of the new requirements, and is of a 
nature calculated to enhance the value, serviceableness, 
and reputation of the work. The arrangement is strictly 
alphabetical, as well as etymological—words that are of 
different deriviation being kept distinct and defined separ- 
ately. The vocabulary has been extended to include new 
words that have come into current usage, both in science 
and literature as well as common parlance. In pre 
definitions, the editor has given special attention the 
work, in order to render them at once clear, concise, and 
adequate, while, as far as possible within the limits, the 
several meanings have been attached to each word. The 

honetic system, invented by Dr. Nuttall, is applied to 

his addition in connection with every word in the vocab- 

ulary, compound or simple. In addition to the list of 
Scripture names, a list of classical names, with their 
accentuation, is given, and a list of gregreahion! names, 
with their pronunciation. The list of classical and for- 
eign phrases now in use, has been revised and extendea, 
as have also the abbreviations now in general use. The 
illustrations form a new feature of this edition. For gen- 
eral use this work is strongly commended, and although 
the typeis small and mizht be criticised on that point, it 
is clear and pure. 


TeN GREAT EVENTs IN History. Compiled and Arran 

By James Johonnot. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

pp. 

The ten great events selected by Professor Johonnot, and 
which compose the miterial of this volume, are: ‘ De- 
fense of Freedom by Greek Valor,’”—‘‘ Crusades and the 
Crusaders,’’—*‘ Defense of Freedom in Alpine Passes,”— 
** Bruce and Bannockburn,”’—‘‘ Columbus and the New 
World,’’—“‘ Defense of Freedom on Dutch Dykes,”’—*‘ The 
Invincible Armada,’”’—‘' Freedom’s Voyage to America,” — 
“Plassey ; And How an Empire was Won,”’—“ Le 
and Bunker Hill.” These ten epochs have been powerful 
in developing subsequent events, and show how regardless 
men have been of — consequences when striking 
blows for human liberty. The fact that patriotism 1s 
roused by a narrative of heroic deeds, was truth enough 
for the author and furnished the key to the arrangement 
and method of this book. The first event selected was one 
of the earliest as well as the most notable, and is an au- 
thentic account of a conflict which took place in Greece 
twenty-four hundred years ago. The story of William Tell, 
as found’ in the third event, is thnlling and fascinating, 


ged | influence on 


m|at that time. 


mery, entitled 


and contains the charming ¥ a saw by Mon ery, eotitios 
(9) e New Wor 


“ Arnold Winkelreid.” ‘ umbus and 
comes to our own doors almost, and is so closely associated 
with ourselves that it bears a greater charm. e selection 
is beautifully written. The last event, ‘‘ Lexington and 
Bunker Hill,” is a sacred memory to all true Americans. 
The book is attractive in appearance, having on the outside 
covers illustrations, both ancient and modern, The paper 
is fine and the type excellent, 


NOTES ON EARTHQUAKES. With Thirteen Miscellaneous 
Essays. By Richard A. Proctor. J. Fitzgerald, Pub- 
a 24 East Fourth Street, New York. 48 pp. 15 
cents. 


In this volume of the Humboldt Library, Mr. Proctor’s 
‘Notes on Earthquakes ’’ treat of Earthquake Regions, 
—The Earthquake of Culabria,—Earthquake at Riobamba, 
—Earthquake Noises,—and the Earthquake as a Restoring 
Power. Under the last head, Mr. Proctor assures us that 
without earthquakes our continents would continually 
diminish in extent, and that it is to the reproductive en- 
ergy of the earth’s internal forces that we are alone indebted 
for the very existence of dry land. 


Among the other Essays found in this volumeare: ‘‘ The 
Story of the Moon,’—‘‘The Earth’s Past,’’—‘The Un- 
knowable,”—‘‘ Sun Worship,’’—‘‘ The Star of Bethlehem 
and a Bible Comet,’’—‘‘ Science and Politics,”—‘‘ Parents 
and Children.” 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPys. 1663-1664. 


MACAULAY’s LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, with Ivry and 
Armada. 


THE LIFE OF LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY. Written by 
Himself, and Continued to his Death. 


A JOURNEY TO THE WESTERN ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. By 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Cassell & Co., Limited, 739 and 
741 Broadway. New York. 192 pp. each volume. Price, 
each volume, 10 cents. 


These little volumes of the Cassell’s National Library, 
contain a great deal of valuable information,—historical, 
autobiographic, poetically historical, and, as in the case of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson’s ‘‘ Journey to the Western Islands of 
Scotland,” descriptive. Dr. Johnson was sixty-four years 
old when he made his ninety-four days journey through 
that most beautiful region, and his narration of it is a fine 
piece of geographical and historical description. 

The life of Lord Edward Herbert, as written by himself, 

is interesting to us, not for himself only, but as the elder 
brother of George Herbert, the poet. The incidents related 
by Lord Herbert come to us from the distant date of 1630, 
with a good deal of charm from their quaintness of expres- 
sion as well as great merit. 
It is said that Macaulay was at his best in his “ Lays of 
Ancient Rome,” as they called into play just those powers 
which he bad in perfection. The two pieces which are ap- 
pended to the Lays,‘ lvry,’”’ and ‘‘ Armada,” have not the 
very finish, although they show the same easy rhythm. 
~ ee zead these books will pronounce them perfect of 
their kind. 


PRINCLPLES OF EDUCATION PRACTICALLY APPLIED. By J, 
SA a ee A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
pp. 


Mr. Greenwood’s motive in the publication of this vol- 
ume is to help the teachers of this country to do better 
and more intelligent work in the school-room. It assumes 
that education is a science; that teachers can understand 
the principles of this science ; and that in their daily work 
they can ap 4 these principles with certainty to their 
pupils. It will be found upon examination that in the 
presentation of aptes the teacher is told in plain words 
what to do, as well as what to avoid. The directions are 
therefore —. pointed, and emphatic. Of the fourteen 
chapters which compose the contents, the first one treats 
of the application of the principles of psychology to the 
work of teaching, under the heads of—I. Temperance,— 
II. Educational Psychology,—Ill. Educational Principles 
and their Application. Under School Management, Play- 
grounds, Classification, and Promotion are freely dis- 
cussed,—questions which are subjects of the greatest im- 
portance, as they are points of special discussion at the 
present time. The closing chapter, ‘‘ Only a Boy,’ treats 
of all kinds of boys, their dispositions, and foibles, in a 
manner which shows plainly that the author understands 
boy-nature in all its various phases. 


THE POETIC AND DRAMATIC WQRKS OF ROBERT BROWN- 
ING. In Six Volumes. Vol. I.—Pauline. Including, also, 
Paracelsus; Stratford; Sordello; pea Passes; King 
Victor and King Charles V. Vol. Il.—Dramatic Lyrics. 
Including, also, Return of the Druses ; A Blot on the 
Scutcheon ; Colombe’s Birthday: Dramatic Romances ; 
A Soul’s Tragedy ; Luria. Vol. [11.—The Ring and The 
Book. Vol. [V.—Christmas Eve and Easter Day. To- 
gether with, Men and Women; In a Balcory; Dramatis 
Persone ; Balanstian’s Adventure; Prince Hohensteil- 
Schwangan: Fifine at the Fair. 
Houghton. Mifflin & Co The Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge. $1.75 each volume, in cloth, gilt-edged on top, 
and attractively bound in grey, with gilt letters. 

It is well known that Mr. Browning has taken occasion, 
in each successive issue of his works. both to redistribute 
collections of ms and to alter the form of many verses. 
This edition of his works forms six volumes, and will be 
warmly welcomed by the many and pay sneneasing 
students of Browning, and, in fact, by all intelligen 
readers, as they recognize in him one of the greatest of 
English poets, whose writings have produced a profound 

knglish literature. This new edition of Mr. 

Browning’s works has been — from an entirely new 

set of electrovype pates, and places before the reader, in 

convenient form, the entire body of the poet’s writings,— 
at the same time it follows with the greatest care his latest 
revision of the text. The first piece in this series 

“ Pauline,” was the author’s earliest attempt at poetry ot 

adramatic character, and which he retains with extreme dis- 

like, or, as he acknowledges, of necessity, as he considers 

draughtsmanship and right handling far beyond him 
in the final volume of this series will be 
found indexes of contents and of first lines. An excellent 
portrait prefaces the first volume, prepared from a recently- 
taken photograph. 


WARMAN’S ScHOOL-RooM FRIEND. By Prof. E. B. War- 
man, A. M. 257 State Street, Chicago: W. H. Harrison, 
Jr., publisher. 121 pp. 75 cents. 
This book will be found to be com: 

gestions on reading, reciting, and rsonating, and 

the result of years of rience ard observation. Know- 
ing that the already published upon the subject have 





of practical sug- 








Boston and New York : | go 


Se 
only partially dealt with the principles of reading, o 
and of gesture, the author, instead of combining the ae 
in one book, has decided to devote it exclusively to t), 
practical principles of pean 1 with practical applications 
of every rule given. There 1 be nothing, therefore. ; 
this volume on voice-culture or gesture, as the author 
considers those subjects of sufficient importance to demand 
full and special treatment. ‘This little book, however will 
be found invaluable as a text-book for the student, teacher 
and — reader or speaker. It not only aids in divining 
the thought, but will be of use in clothing it with proper 
expression. 


A History OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CeENtypy 
By William Edward Hartpole Lecky. Vols. V. and VL 
Vol. V., 602 pp. Vol. VI, 611 pp. Price each, cloth’ 
$2.25 ; half calf, $4.50. New York: D. Appleton & (o’ 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street. — 
bed examination of the new volumes of Mr. Lecky’s 

work, it will be seen that there is no diminution of interes 

or scope of treatment. An array of strong topics is intr. 
duced: The character of Pit:, and his unique position in 

1774; the madness of George III. ; the characters of Rm. 

peer hg II. ; of the Empress Catherine IT. ; and of the 
wedish king, Gustavus III. ; the career of the Prince of 

Wales ; the origin and outbreak of the French Revolution - 

with a wealth of other strong material, and upon all the 

points introduced, Mr. Lecky has shown his great power 
of Snes and descripiion. The subjects of the French 

Revolution, and Irish affairs, will be found to call forth , 

spirit of discussion, and during the present state of the 

Irish question, will be read with unusual interest, Mr 

Lecky portrays clearly the contests between the king anj 

the parliaments; the shocking state of the taxes and 

finances, to which causes he attributes the final outbreak. 

In the review of Pitt’s career, he judges the Irish policy of 

that remarkable man with a good deal of severity. The 

history of the Irish parliament is traced in the sixth 

volume, and extends from 1782 to 1783. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Gen. Bradley T. Johnson has been engaged to write sketches of 
prominent Southerners for ** Appleton’s Dictionary of American 
Biography.” 

“The Housekeeper’s Handy Book,” of which Cassell & Cv. are 
the publishers, will prove a very valuable book. There is noth. 
ing a housekeeper or mother wants to know, about which she 
will not get some practical! hints in this volume. 

In “ The Volcano Under the City,” Fords, Howard & Hurlbert, 
publishers, is described in a clear and vivid manner, the rise, 
progress, and suppression of the riot that broke out in New York 
just after the battie of Gettysburg. 

Harper & Brothers publish this week Laurence Oliphant’s new 
book, ** Episodes in a Life of Adventure; or, Mo:s from a Kolling 
Stone.” 

One of the most valuable books of the season is, “ Life Notes; 
or, Fifty Years’ Outlook,” by Rev. Wm. Hague, D_ D., the elo- 
quent and scholarly Baptist clergyman and orator. Lee & Shep- 
ard are the publishers. 


A combination of authors has been made by Cas-ei! & Co. such 
as will mark a new era in the literary world. Julian Hawthorne 
and Inspector Byrnes, chief of the detective bureau of New 
York, will produce a series of thrilling stories, the first of which, 
* A Tragic Mystery,” is promised immediately. It gives a picture 
of actual events, though in the garb of fiction. 

Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland has become associated with the 
historian, Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, in the editorial work of the 
Magazine of American History. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has written the opening article for 
the * Reecher Memorial,” now being prepared for Mrs. Beecher 
and her family, by Mr. Edward W. Bok, of Brooklyn, N. Y., w 
which Mr. Gladstone, President Cleveland, the Duke of Argyle, 
and some 75 other distinguished Americans and foreigners have 
also contributed articles. 

The London News is now reproduced in New York, and sold for 
ten cents a copy. 

About $400,000 has already been received from the sale of 
Grant’s memoirs. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Elements of Modern Domestic Medicine. By Henry 6. 
Hanchett, M.D. New York: Charles T. Hurlburt, 3 #. 19th St. 


Companion to Modern Domestic Medicine. 
chett, M.D. New York: See above, 


whe Ash ot Reading Latin. By W. G. Hale. Boston: Ginn & 


By Henry G. Han- 


A Reverend Idol. A Novel. Ticknor & Co. 50c. 


Robert Browning. Vols.5and 6. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. $1.75 per vol. 


Spanish Idioms. With their English Burtvelente, Embracing 
Nearly Ten Thousand Phrases. Hected by Sara Carey Becker 
and Federico Mora. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


MAGAZINES. 


Christian Thought for June contains many valuable eps by 
eminent writers; among them onc by Prof. Boraen P. Bowne, 
on “ Logic and Life.” 1e8 E. Lord, D. D., writes of * Tre 
Relation of Christ’s Mi’acles to Christianity,” and Dr. Charles f. 
Deems, of ** Paul at Athens.” In the North American Revie’, 
points to * Some Legacics of the War, 
A. answers the question, * Why Am|# 
Jew ?” “ Parnell asa Leader,” is elaborately depicted by ~~ 
ander Sullivan. An illustrated article on “ Literary Li ‘ai 
Philadelphia,” by Moses P. Handy, with sketches of ~ 4 
celebrities, will be a feature of The American Magazine ote = 
‘The only serial now cummin sonny in Outing, sjune 
record of Thomas Stevens’ up ied journey. In the 
number, he tells of bis travels through the wilds of Khorase 
G. O. Shields describes trout fishing in the Rocky MountaiD 
g10 


t itions common am 
Col. C. A. Norton describes 











sa : construction of . Lege 
“ Outing Cottage,” and C. Goyer Vaux contributes an ar 

heory of American Canoeing.” Frank G. Carpentet 

has written a clever article for the June Magazine of Ameriew 

entitled, ‘* Our Presidents ‘, he eoo0et 

per of Moncure D. Conway, on “ Fredericksburg, A i. 

Past,” in that number, contains valuable portraits of oD r| 

Daniel, and Mayor Slaughter. John Geo. Bourinot, L puriag 








Ottaw: nada, concludes his able treatise on * Canada 
the Vistoctan Era.” 
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Pall Mall Electric 
London. 


! (ACMILLAN & CO0.'S 


sguiks OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 





“12 Fourth Ave. New York. 


iE publishers of THE JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 

hers wee do not take it, and who would 

be interested, are sent them 

they + he te 3 them specimen copies. 
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beautiful article; handle of 


_° Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC TOOTH BRUSH OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 


hich renders it impossible for Bristles to come out fn 





Dr. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC CURLER. [aa 


be curled any desired style in from one to two minntes. 
,” the “Montague Curl,” and any other form desired 
“fluffy” mode, Gentlemen’s moustaches and beards . 
of rosewood, other part nickel-plated, 


both for iy. The 
k, quick Sales. G 


prey mae 


be returned if not satis 
O-A. , 842 B 


roadway, New York. Sold at Drug and Fancy Stores. Mention paper. 


Each of above articles guaranteed 
Canvassing = Agents wanted for Dr. SCOTT’s 











North-western Summer School, 
COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL, NORMAL PARK, ILL. 


SIX AND ONE-HALF MILES FROM CHICAGO, 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, PrRIncIpa.. 
peginaing July 18, (right after National Convention of Teachers), and continuing three weeks. 
FOUR DEPARTMENTS. 

L Principles. Meth and Technical Work. w. 
pelle Tho Helen Mon _ Tillie Coffin, and Everett Schwartz, assistants. “Tuition, $7. 

9, Blocu on, Music, apa the Delsarte System. Frank Stuart Parker, Director. Matha Flem- 

agsistant. 
ne Kindergarten, and its application to primary schools. Mrs. Alice Putnam, Director. 
- Mi nbgperieental n Duretors Tate Zoology, Physics, Geology, and Mineralogy. George W. 


W. Fitz, Directors. 
Paka, ens in all a of the United States can buy tickets to Chicago at half rates, plus $2. 
Board at Te eae es wom. | pay the week of Nationa) Coavention. 
Railroads stopping at Na k or Englewood; Rock Island, Lake Shore, Lay & Atilan- 
tic, Teco Chicago & ville. Pitobers & Fort Wayne, Wabash, Eastern Illin 
A member of the Aan a School may work upon any one subject ony below) durin as 
theenturre time—t perenne ae & wor two, three, four, or five hours each 
ing, Elocution, Delsarte, Physical yp Ateny AL. lackboard and pen with arm inet. 
Number and Arithmetic, Form and Geometry usic, Piciding and Modeling in clay, Molding 
Lely Maps in sand, clay and putty, Study ‘of Fe ea ndergarten Work, Experiments in 
Ph hysics, making apparatus, Botany, Zoolog “Kees” Mi ineralogy, Chemistry and 
beseol Training. 
P The rooms will be arranged so that a gon can remain in one room and work all day. The 
rioipal give a course of lectures upon Psychology, P: ogics and Methods. 
Principals and Superintendents of schools can make special arrangements as to tuition, if they 
wish to see Pall the wor 
Miss BELLE THOMAS will conduct the MODEL SCHOOL. 
Those who wish to attend should write at once, upeng work hy J wish to take and whether they 
wish rooms reserved at Students’ Hail; also whether they wish to board at the Hall during Con- 
vention Week. Those who would like postal circulars to send to friends will please address, 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Normal Park, III. 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 


SUMMER SESSION — July 5th to August 138th — 13TH SEASON 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN BUILDINGS. 


The course of instruction is comprehensive and thoroughly practical, being ecially adapted 
to the vents of Clergymen, Lawyers, Lay + genes and all classes of Students. Fac litkes unexcelled, 
Send for full descriptive circular to 


JOHN H BECHTEL. Secretary, 1127 Cirard Street, Philadelphia. 


\INDERGARTEN eae oe 


The Latest—-The Best. 
Prepared orpreuny tor. 1 use and adapted 
HTH BOOKS FOR EVERY TEACHER. % 
The Kindergarten and the School. 


toany series 
ie pages, illustrated with a steel plate portrait 
K of Freebel, six full page colored plates of occu- 
X pations, and wood engravings of the gifts. 
4, The book comprises five papers as_ follows :— 
A FRaBEL.—THE MAN AND HIS Work. B 
Anne L. Page. Tue THeory oF FraseEx's 
\ KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM. B ty Angeline Brooks. 
A THe Girts AND Oc cuP ATIONS | OF THE KINDER- 0 








Size uniformly 54x68 inches, mounted on strong 
cloth, with roves, colored and varnished. Send 
for list and prices. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
importers and Wholesale 

Joun A. BOYLE, Managei, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


CALCULUS, GEOMETRY, ETC. 


HALSTED'S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, 
8vo., cloth, $1.75 
JOHNSON’S INTEGRAL CALOULUS, Bvo. ph 
CURVE TRACING, Lame. ** 100 
MERRIMAN’S GBODESY. “ 150 
oe 2 .00 
OLIVER, WAIT « BART SQUAK TRIGONOMETRY, 


8vo, cloth, 1. 35 
= & JOHNSON’S, 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, ore ecl., 3.50 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. bridged, 
imo. cloth, 1.50 
DIFFRSENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
12mo, cioth, 2.50 
WOOD'S CO-ORDINATE GEOMETR ¥ v0, me 
cloth, % 
—— TRIGONOMETRY, 12mo, cloth, $1.00 


Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


SUMMER COURSE. 
OF THE 
Physical Training School 
for Teachers. 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Mass. 
D. A. sr meen AB. M.D., Director 


“No other book has been so cthenshiy adapted 
| to the use of Teachers’ reading circles.’ 
Price, by mail, $1.00. 


Club price to neat } 
cents, “Express extra. 


Paradise of Childhood. 
5... first and only complete illustrated 
the Kindergarten ever published in Englis 
‘ »by mail, ~- Cloth, $2.00; Paper, $1 ms 
Club raies, . - Cloth, $1.60; Paper, 3: 20. 


MLTON RADLEY C0 


SF IEL r 
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Wt TWO CENT STAMP 
sent with your full address to A. V. H. 
nter, General Passenger Agent, 
waukee, Wis., will bring you ONE of 
- following named publications, issued 
for free distribution by the Chicago, Mil- 
Waukee & St. Paul Railway : 
of the Northwest. 
A Tale of Ten Cities. 
to Summer Homes. 
The Overland Journey. 
Northwest and Far West. 
Facts about Dakota. 
All of these publications are finely 
~ mated and contain valuable informa- 
pe: can be obtained in no other 


ai llisSe 


HE publishers of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL would esteem it a favor if names of 
45 who do not take it and who would be likely to be interested, are sent them 
send specimen copies. 














Open to both Sexes. | #!¢ 


Professors Wanted. 


Nor For “ hearsay,”’ 


LOWING POSITIONS: 
Latin Princi 
Mathematics, Professor. .. 
Principal, Academy 
Professorship, Biology. . 
Superintendency, Penn.. 
Superintendency. Penn.. 
Superintendency, Ind.. 
Superintendency, Ind.. 
Superintendency, N. a 
or ~¥ Military Acad- 
__\ FRPP ee J French...... 
Assistant Military Acad- Art Teacher, 
as ch os dx ib tere cvses 4 7 Assistant 
Frincipalsbip. Texas...... 


: ,000 | Principalship, 
2'800 | Principalship, N 


Professorship, 
Principals ( 


1'800 
= 
. 1,400 
. 1,400 
. 1,000 
1,200 


tenchere: 
t=" Se 


| 327 Principalships ¥ west of 


Processcrehp. nT hs 

German. 
n and Wife) 
Ladies’ Semin 
Professor (Native "Tady) 
Normal.... 
(Ladies) in 


Many new positions ow in daily. We (1) find places for teachers; (2) make purchases for 
(3) recommend schools ; (4) rent and sell schools. 

Send for eirculars and become informed on the w ork we do. 

among our patrons. They may have secured positions through us. Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. | 


Teachers Wanted. 


vacancies, but for Colleges and Schools WHICH HAVE ASKED US TO RECOM- 
MEND. WE HAVE BEEN ASKED, without our solicitation, TO RECOMMEND TEACHERS FOR THE FOL- 


$4,000 , Principalship, M[linois.. 
Kentucky. 


93.200 
1,200 
1,200 


Eastern States, . 500- 800 
23 igh School Assistants 
vy - Wense ae 
Music ee Seminary 
Music Teacher, Public 
. 2,000 = 
Primary ‘and 


hools.. 
1,600 30 to 40 
Grammar teachers, in 
AREER 3,000 N. Y. aod Penn., sala- 
Nd ok ait ak $30-$55 
700; Over 190 Primary and 
Grammar teachers for 
states west of Ohio. .$30-$70 


00-1,400 


nary 





You may find your best friends 


ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State 


Street, 
Chicago, Lil. 


(opp. Palmer House.) 





"Ss EXC 
out 44 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Sudplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
siciens, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families and 
Churches. Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Copyists and semoear | to Business Frms. 

Ra dress — RY Db. C 


O Fifth Ave? N, ¥. 
Teachers’ Agency|! 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Schools, Families,and C urches, Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling andr — tin school property. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. 
references furnished. 

E. MIRtAM COYRIERE, 
31 E 17th Street. bet. roadwa nd4th Avenue, 
New York City. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 
Business Transacted in Every State and Territory. 
Tes =f manager is Superintendent of Public Scbools 
and has spent over tw nty-five years in school- 


“PROF. GEO. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa,; “From personal knowledge i can 
most heartily recommend the Pi Bureau to 
worthy teachers seeking preferment or new posi- 


tions.’ 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
206 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces. to oon. coheots, eee familics, su 
perior Professors, neipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 


on or ad 
Mrs. M. J- YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and = Teac 


w @ 2 Glee. 











hers’ Agence gency. 
nion Square, New Yerk. 


, 
[f\utual Teachers’ Ageney. 

Conducted by the School Supply and Publish- 
ing Co., offers its services to teachers seeking 
positions, and to those desirous of securing in- 
structors in every grade. 

The managemont is indorsed PF, Hon. E, O. 
Chapman, State — Schools, N. J., Ss Neil 
Gilmour, Ex-State Supt. Schools, N. Y , Princi- 
pai BE. “ Cook, of State Norma! School, yt. -~ 
in, May J. Milne, Boag D., Prin, State Normal 
School ‘Doscamh, N. and others. 

No charge to ¥.2. employing teachers. Ad 
d . Mutual Teachers’ Agency, 

36 Bonp Stree, N. ¥ 








EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MU 
SIC Boston, Mass. 
Bae 


RGEST and B {? 
af Tastreoten, 











and we want 
YES, BUSINESS IS IS LIVELY —- 
ual calls 

vine Sey pb am High Rin ae ye 4 
salary $600 or more (coliege graduate). Two 
ged of Drawing, Public Schools, this State, 
. Music, Public School, Conn., $500. 
istery., Freneb, Physiology, High School, this 
State, $1,.00 etc. ., ete. Good Grammar and 

Primary Grade teachers wanted. 
Men.—Many vacancies for those who can bring 
recommendations. Beebe ik pypte. —$2,- 
« ass.; $2,200, Conn. 0 Prin- 
cipals in this State : ES 600; Five at 1. 506, $1,450, 
1,350, $ tTwe ‘Ive at $1, 000, and 
many ag in * sa iF other States, 
le err, Union Teachers’ 

16 Astor Place, New York. 

For Registration. Best 


NO FEE facilities, efficient ser- 


vice, la business, pot in collec ting advance 
fees, but in providing competent Teac hers with 
Posit‘ons. Form, for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. 
Registration without a fee gives us the largest 
and most select supply of leachers i merica, 
and leaves no motive for representing those who 
are not suitable. 


R. E. AVERY 


American School Bureau, 2 W. 
DAK T IS sending to us for a good many 

teachers this year. ‘he salaries are 
not particularly high, considering the distance, 
but if teachers desire to go there we can find 
paces for several. In fact, the West generally 

¢ beginning to show considerable confidence in 

this Agency, and we can give weil qualified 
teachers chances in almost any State or Terri- 
tory. But after all, we have more western teach- 
ers who want to come back to New York than 
we have New York teachers who want to go 
West. Take it all around, New York State isa 
pretty comfortable place ior a teacher to be lo- 
cated, and in proportion to the cost of living, 
salaries are about as high as anywhere. We 
always have a good many vacancies here. 

Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Rest TEACHERS. ana’ORE(cN, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 
J. W. SCH ERMERHORN & Co., 7 East 14th 8t., 


Agency, 





14th St., N.Y. 








N.Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Successful teachers wanted for ensuing school 
Large number calls already on o ur books 


Nequiass free. Call when in city. 
tio Tremont St cor, Bromteld, BUS TON, 
THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Special facilities and charges unusually mederate, 
Application Form and full particulars for stamp, 


W. A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL SCHOC , FURNISHERS, 


$08 Broadway, Albany, N. Y: 


School Keeping: 


HOW TO DO IT. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 

















Used in the three Normal Schools of 
Vermont, as a text-book. 


250 Pages. 75 Cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





Cie an asp 
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That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors most 
of the time. The peculiar, yet common, com- 
plaint known as “that tired feeling,” is the 
result, This feeling can be entirely overcome by 
taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, which gives new Mif» 
and strength to all the functions of the body. 

“I could not sleep; had no appetite. I took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
soundly; could get up without that tired 
languid feeling; and my appetite improyed,” 
RB. A. SANFORD, Kent, Ohio. 


*Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for$5. Made 
only by C.1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








BONED "BONED WITH KABO. KABO. 
The ONLY CORSET made that can be retu 
by te urchaser after THREE WEE ‘s 
w if not found 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY 
in every respect, and its price refunded by seller. 
Made in a variety of styles and prices. Sold by first- 
class dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless imi- 
tions. None genuine without Ball’s name on box. 


CHICACO CORSET CO., 
202 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICACO. 
402 Broadway, New York. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 
MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 












ing dealers. 

Price by mail $1.90. 
FOY, HARMON & 
CHADWIOK, New Maven. Conn. 


6", 7. 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg. Iowa, with a Paid-up capital of 
on 000, surplus $75,000, offers first Mort. 

ge Loans drawing seven per cent., both Prin- 

cipal and Interest fully guaramtesd. Also 6 4 
cent. 10-year Debenture Bonds secured by 

cent. of first Mo: 1 held in trust ~ 

ercantile pany, N.¥. 5 per 

cent. certificates of deposit fi for periods under one 

ron. Write for full information and references 

the company at 150 Nassau 8t., N. 
A. L. Ormsby, Vice Pres. and General Manager 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 














BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Me | 
ools, Fire Alarms, Farms, FU. 
ABBANTED. Catalogue Stee 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


tory Belle tor Bobes Bohesis, Ohurchonete 


MENEELY & CO. | Estsh 
WEST TROY, ¥, ¥. 

















THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


‘*How to be well,” is one of the great 
problems of the age. The question has 
ens even into our schools ; and Hygiene 

among our foremost studies. ong 
the > boo whe ye. have been found most 
inastin 20d practically helpful in this 
study the eee Guide to Health just 
a —~ by Mesars. Van Antwerp Bragg 
innati, Boston, and New 
York, This boek is a revision and re- 
arrangement of the — Eclectic Physi- 
ology, which is still continued in publi- 
cation. The effect of alcoholic drinks and 
narcotics on the human system is full 
considered in connection with each divi- 
sion of the pubpent, & to meet the require- 
ments of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, and the laws in several states 
requiring Temperance Physiology to be 
ught fn the public schools, It is pro- 
usely illustrated by engravings and full- 
- colored plates. 


Teachers who desire a high-class cyclo- 
peedia at.a low price, will be glad of infor- 
mation to the effect that the famous En- 
cropaae Britannica may be obtained of 

essrs, Henry G. Allen & Co., of 42 sae 
Fourteenth Street, New York, at $2.50 
vol., an extremely low price for t is 
great wrorhs every map and plate of which 
1s reproduced in this edition, selling at 
less t _ one-third the cost of the origina). 
O, sing me a song, mother dear, 
A’ song of the sweet Coraline. 


Ah, woat is this word that I hear 
Alike from the milkmaid and queen? 


Why is she so shapely and sweet? 
wey is she so jolly and smart? 
bm § is she so Mi ht on her feet ? 
always so light in her heart? 


4 sing me a song that will tell 
The magic that lies in this name, 
To make every maiden a belle, 
And tify every old dame. 

This heart-rending narrative will be con- 
tinued in our next; for sale by all news- 
dealers; or the mother’s reply may be 
learned’ by addressing Messrs, Warner 
Brothers, of 359 Broadway, New York. 


Such an execrable street band was work- 
ing outside my window this morning that 
for the moment I congratulated myself 
that I was partially deaf, and could not 
hear any more of the torturing sounds 
they made ; but after the band had disap- 
peared I longed to hear more of the other 
3weet sounds of nature which abound in 
Clinton Place, so I straightway applied 
to my ear that wonderful little affair 
known to fame as Peck’s Patent Improved 
Cushioned Ear-Drum, and immediately a 
chorus of celestial voices burst upon m 
soul. If you are hard of hearing, don't 
fail to try ‘this marvelous invention. 


“We must have a map,” is what the 
teacher said; and the school committee 
joined in the declaration without demur : 
“Yes, yes; we must! But what map? 
Where shall we go for it?” 

Of course to the Boston School Supply 
Co. of 15 Bromfield Street, in that city of 
culture. Their maps are prepdred ex- 
pressly for school use, and adapted to any 
series of geographies; they are of uniform 
size; mounted on strong cloth, with 
rollers colored and varnished. Send for 
their list and prices. 


‘* Experience keepe a dear school,” says 
the old adage ; and experiment also some- 
times enforces a very expensive lesson ; 
for instance, if one is experimenting with 
dynamite, he is liable at any time to pay 
a very advanced price for an exceedingly 
brief investigation. The same may be 
true of impure chemicals of any sort. The 
only way to be absolutely safe and sure in 
laboratory work is to use chemically pure 
chemicals, and reliable apparatus, such as 
may ~~ be obtained of Mr. E. B. Ben- 
jamin of 6 Barclay St., New York. 


Oh, the wild alarum bells ! 
The Brazen 
How they jingle, jingle, jingle on the sultry air 
of night, 
falling people nyt afright, 
t. 
If they’d ‘only Reing a ligh 
Ahd ciimb w cutel height, 
The ponent oh oe 


ntly discover, 
Ww) on sparrows round them hover, 


that these musical, far-sounding, and |p 
highly satisfacto bells a schools and | tort 
churches are by Messrs, Meneely 
& Co., of West Troy, Y. 


ft will os of interest to teachers who are 
or a ae i hear of the | Bl 
metho which have gi special, prom- 
inence to the doaadeon ‘Schoo! £ Bureau, ot ii 

0. 2 West ey me Street, New York. 














9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
‘years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

ist.—To the 
superiority- of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 


Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
ofcord. None are genuine unless 
“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway. New York City. 


8 intendents of 
WANTED, ,,,S37erintenaents 


Teachers, and 
Students to represent our Association. Business 
pDieasant and profitable. $50 per week easily 
made. For particulars address, 


National Library Association, 


103 State Street, Chicago, Il. 
Mention this Journal. 
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ALI 


RAVEN GLOSS . 


Absolute! the best. Makes ladies’ shoes .oox 
Is economical. Ask any yelt 
dealers Di Do not byintere 


take saything cles & Or tg me 


a a WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 


HOLIDAY DAY PRESENT. 








THE WON! WONDERFUL 


-UBURC 
CHAIR 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 


a F in me pet ves the Automatic Coach Beebe 1 
our Whelesale Factor 
Bona coo —, X, Catalogue and mention Gen 


THE LUBURG MANF'G CO,, & 








“S3ONVHO 09 
uszAO 





145 N. Sth St., PHILA., PA. si 





By Jerome Allen, Ph.D. 
teachers, 24 cts. ; by mail, 3 cts. extra. 


NEARLY 


With topic headings, etc. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS! 


The Reading Circle Library. 


No. 1. MIND STUDIES FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. 
128 pp., with unique paper cover. 


Price, 30 cts. ; to 


“I believe the book will do much good in stimulating introspection and 
observation of the minds of others.”—GrorGE Sore Prof, Science and 
Art of Education, New Paltz, (N. Y.) Normal Sch 


READY. 


No. 2. SEEING AND THINKING. 
By W. K. Clifford. F.R.S. A study of the operations of the mind in thinking. 


No. 3. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FRCEBEL. 





page plates. The most im 
ing interest. Nearly ready. 


THE GRUBE METHOD 


pondence solici 


25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


By 8. G. Love, Supt. of the Jamestown, (N. Y.) Schools. Will contain 40 full 
rtant and practical book on this subject of increas- 


OF TEACHING ARITH- 


METIC. by Levi Seeley, Ph.D, Nearly ready. 


CURRIE’S EARLY AND INFANT EDUCATION. 
By James Currie, A.M. A reprint of the valuable English work. Ready Sept. |. 
Other books — cannot yet be announced will be ready in the Fall. 


Corres- 


KE. L. KELLOGG & Co., 


161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








Gra Bu BEaury 
@ 
. 2 . os Sore 
{STORED 
# by the # 
Gunmen 
Remedies. 


Nal com IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
all compen to the CuTIOURA REMEDIES 


hy Ty curing 


—_ beautify ane 
diseases © of the akin, acalp with loss of 
CurTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, and Meee pny 


fear, an ex uisite Si Skin Beautifier, prepared 
ats an apy 
Biood 4 disease, from 


every form of — tn 


eerie I -Broparedy the Fo 


ees 
Send for CHEICAL to to Oure Skin Skin’ Diseases.” 





KS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES: 


We now are ready 


meray Seek ceil as for 


Officers and ey Centers ~ 
wish to start or add © 
their School Libraries, will 
receive free on application 
a descriptive list of books 
with prices. This list is 
probably the best selection of the size mae 
Ped nies initio’ into seuje of the reader, 

also classified into subjects. A new 
ist is now ready. We wi 1 make li 
terms. Address, 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton P1., N. Y. 


|" readers are urged to examine the ad- 








vertising columns each week, as _ 
wr lthere. quncussoments will sn be fou - 
When communicating with advert! 


mah will render a special service . 
men | Tie JOURNAL by mentio it on = 
occasions. Some advertisers seem t0 


pa “. qrenee that their announce 








HANDS Both. as Govels Gove, ant aaweite..Wa 


of the particular 
they Pisin enire to reek, Hence this request 
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H. MACY & 60, 


[4th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


ALL HOUSEKEEPERS SHOULD EXAMINE 
OUR MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 


LINENS, 


Aswe are offering extraordinary induce- 
ments in our whole line, from the ordinary 
to the finest qualities manufactured. These 
goods come directly from the manufac- 
tu er to our counters, thus saving all inter- 
mediate commissions and profits and en- 
abling us to sell them at prices the lowest 
in this country. 


We also call special attention to our Ladies’ 
Muslin 


Underwear. 


Fvery article sold by us is manufactured 
in our own workroom; All embroidery 
used is imported direct by us. Therefore 
we can and de sell this class of goods at 
prices absolutely below all competition. 


SUMMER GAMES. 


We keep a fall stock of all articles re- 
quired for the game of Tennis, and at the 
lowest prices. Full sets of Tennis in strong 
wooden boxes. Rackets by all the bes, 
makers. Nets, Poles, Markers, Ropes, and 
Pegs. Ayer’s best covered balls always in 
stock, Also full lines of Croquet, Battle- 
dores and Shuttlecock, Grace Heops, Pitch- 
a-King Ring Toss, and Base-Ball Goods. 

Attention is called to the fact that al- 
though there has been a great improve- 
ment made in the quality of all kinds of 
Lawn Tennis, the prices are lower than 
last year. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


ALL FARES REDUCED 
STONINGTON LINE 


THE FAVORITE 
iZ-Inside Route 


FOR 
Boston, Providence 
and all New England 
Pointa, 
Servers bieumors ban 
and Boston, 


WITHOUT CHARGE, 








Leave this Pier new No. 36, North River, one 
plesk above Canal St., at 5 P. M . daily, except 
Sunda. 

Elegunt Steamers Rhode ; 5 and Massachu - 
setts are now Bosten Sas So 


sengers via this line can have a full night's rest 
by tal ‘aking 7. 7.55 A.M. Express train from steamer’s 
landing Providence or Boston 

. | BRIGGS, Gen’l 


Passenger Agen 
R. BABCOOK, Ass’t Gen’l Pass’r Rnhine 


AT A BARCAIN. 
BICYCL _ 454 inch Standard Co 


umbia Bicycle, bBo 
finish, with dropped handle bars, bai! bear- 
ings to front wheels, $4.00 lamp, bell, tool 
bag and tools, and Duryea saddle. "Is in 
good order, wi bearings little 
worn. Is forsale ata 
track Colum- 


TRICYCLE. Ax 
wheels, geared to 47 vith p po — 4 
. \ wer 
and bearings little worn; sore : 
: as machine as y 
bargain. Cost, $180 
wat has Prices on these eae. Address, 
CYCLE, care 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 





25 Clinton Place, New York. 








ELYS CREAM BALM 


Is not aliquid, snuff or powder. Applied 
into nostrilsisquickly absorbed. It cleanses 
thehead. Allaysinflammation. Heals the 
sores. Restoresthe senses of taste and smelt. 
50 cents at Druggists; by mail, ty we 60 cents. 


ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, 4. Y. 


CURE: DEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
perform the wor of 


fectly restore the hearing, and 

the natura’ =F Always = position, but invisibk 

to comfortable to wear. (Ad conversation 

heard distinct We refer to those 
ng . Send for illustrated Kk with testimon- 

ial ree Address 

F. HISCOX 853 Broadway; N. Y., Mention this paper, 





= even [ee 
them 





A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 


Removes Tan, Pimples 
Freckles, Moth- 
Patcbes, Rasb 
and Skin Disear- 
es,and every 
blemishon beau- 


















Greatest induceme ever offered. 
orders for our celebrated TEAS and SCOFTERS, aod 
beautiful Gold Band Moss 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
aati ncnaee apne ena 


Rose China Tea 


DUYTVAND) THE GREAT AMARICAN TRA COMPANY 


P.0.Box2s. 82 & 33 Vesey St.. Now York, 


’ sults. Pathe case of 


Boy—Father, is “ ” a good word? 

Parent—It has been tering to get into 
the eee 2. time, my son, but I 
believe the best ges prefer the word 
trousers. 
Boy—How does it happen that this 
word ‘‘boodle” was adopted in all the 
papers as soon as it came out. 
‘arent— Boodle, my son, is a different 
thing. It can force its way anywhere. 


= Mine Booster: ‘‘I tell you it’s one of the 
Digest mines in Nevada. I’m sure that 
you will invest after I’ve shown you a 
few p’ints.” Cautious Old Granger: *‘ Td 
sooner see some of the quartz,” 


Why is Dr. McGlynn like a stray goose? 
use he does not follow the Proe- 
ganda. 
Lf had a German at Hans Schmidt's 
the other night. It was a boy. 


Baron Nordenskjold is os to jboss 
an exjpejditjion to thje soutj a We 
rjise to remarjke that itj’s a skjold day 
wjhen thje Baron gjets ljejfjt. 


“Did you hear of the accident to 
Jones. ‘Well’ no; what hap pacese to 
him?” ‘ Well, he fell from his lady’s fa- 
vor, and broke his engagement.” 


**Good-mornin’. Mrs. Bryan. An’ how 
is your brother-in-law, Mr. McCafferty to- 
day?’ ‘ Very bad indade, Miss Corcoran 
—very bad indade. Sorra a bite does he 
ate, except what he drinks.” 


The Sandwich Island Queen speaks no 
English. Queer that the Queen of Hawaii 
cannot say: ‘‘ How are ye?” 


Life asks: ‘‘ What relation is the Queen 
to the Guelph of Mexico?’ We would 
simply say, nephew mind; she is neither 
Pa-na-ma. 


The Seabrook (N. H.) selectmen have 
decided that a hen is notan animal. Won- 
der if they reckon her as a vegetable be- 
cause of her crop? 


The man who does not read the “‘ Para- 
graphers’ Corner,” is generally a para- 
grapher scorner. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiti New York City, save Bagg 
Express and “Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, oppozite Gran 


Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
ryers per day, ~ plan. Elevators, and 
Modern Convenie 


Restaurants su plied a with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-c hotel in the City. 


Eggs are very cheap in New York now; 
they are selling thirteen for a cent and a 
quarter—that is, two cents apiece. 


The Remarkable Cures 


Which have been effected b; ‘4 Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
are a proof that this medicine does pos- 
sess peculiar curative power. In the severest 
cases of scrofula or salt rbeum, when other pre- 
J eee! had been powerless, the use of Hood’s 
rilli has a = about ~ wee re- 
Sarah C. Whittier, of 
Lowell, Mass. who suffered terribiy trom scrof- 
: that of Charles A. Roberts, of East 


Wilson, N. Y., who had thirteen abcesses on his 
face and neck ; that of Willie Duff, of Walpole, 
Mass.,,. W ho had hip disease and scrofula so bad 
that “\ vulctams he could not recover, are a 


few bi the many instances in which wonderful 
cures were effected by this medicine. 


“Sir,” said an irate little gentleman of 
about four feet eleven inches to a six feet 
man, ‘‘I would have you know, sir, that 
I have been well brought up.” ‘ Possi- 
bly,” was the answer ; “ but you have not 
boon brought up far. »” 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP cmonld ob 


SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GU 
all CURES WIND Reriteest us path Wa 
EDY FOR DIARRHG@A. 25 CTS A 


“IT think bicycle riders’ suits or cos- 
tumes, even at this season of the year, 
may be considered in the ‘fall’ style. 
Laer} ae see I’ve been watching my son learn 
to ride.” 


BOUNTIFUL NATURE AFFORDS No FINER SPE- 
ciFtc for skin diseases than Sulphur, a fact that 
is wad ven by the action upon the cuticle 

ith — ons or ia beat sores, of that 


pa mod as x of the 
ae aati ee 
@ermanOCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions, Bo 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown, 8a 
Pike’s Toothache Drep* cure in 1 Minute, Ba, 
John Ruskin, the art critic, is said to be 
‘*down on bicycles.” If John ever tried 
to ride the machine it is quite likely that 
he got down on it—but not any more fre- 





a ee ee 


Don’t Wait 


Until your hair becomes dry, thin, and 
gray before giving the attention needed 
to preserve its beauty and vitality. 
Keep on your toilet-table a bottle of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor—the only dressing 
you require for the hair—and use a little, 
daily, to preserve the natural color and 
prevent baldness. 

Thomas Munday, Sharon Grove, Ky., 
writes: ‘Several months ago my hair 
commenced falling out, and in a few 
weeks my head was almost bald. I 
tried many remedies, but they did no 
good. I finally bought a bottle of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor, and, after using only a part 
of the contents, my head was covered 
with a heavy growth of hair. I recom- 
mend your preparation as the best hair- 
restorer in the world.” 

**My hair was faded and dry,” writes 
Mabel C. Hardy, of Delavan, Il.; “ but 
after using a bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
it became black and glossy.” 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 





Pimples and Blotches, 


So disfiguring to the face, forehead, and 

neck, may be entirely removed by the 

use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the best and 

safest Alterative and Blood-Purifier ever 

discovered. 

Dr~ J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by Druggists; $1; six bottles for $5. 





. 

Your Health is Precious. 

The teacher's health is, after all, his capital. 
Without it what can he accomplish in his very 
arduous occupation? The business of teaching 
tends to break down even the strongest consti- 
tution. At the end of each school year, there 
will be many who will need to give serious atten- 
tion to repairing their physical systems. What 
will they do? Some will resort to drugs. If so, 
they are only putting off the day of their final 
break down: tor drugs are at best only a de- 
lusion; they never radically cure. Others will go 
to the country where they can get the best air. 
This is a wiser plan. But a better plan is to go 
where they may get the advice of a competent 
physician tnd enon 6 sial treatment and advice 
as their case demands; tor merely boarding in a 
healthy place is pegative; they somethin 
positive, well defined and specifically regulate 
as their whole daily life, as much 80 as 
would be uired to make succes of a school. 
This they can get at the Wesley Water Cure, 
near Delaware Water Gap. Pa. It is under the 
care of F,. Wilson Hurd, M.D. (who for a number 
of years was one of the physicians and pro- 

rietors of the celebrated cure at Dunsville, 

. Y.) and who, now for nearly thirty years, bas 
been treating chronic and acute diseases by 
hygienic agenc jes alone, and with most greatest 
success. Come and see, or address F. W. Hurd, 
Experiment Millis, Monroe Oo., Pa. 





IF YOU ARE COMING TO 


FLORIDA 


THIS SEASON 


(Or if you are not coming) send for new and ele- 

nt indexed township and c —— | map of Flori- 
a, the best map published, together with time- 
table and conections of the 


FLORIDA RAILWAY 


AND 


NAVIGATION CoO., 


Which will give you full information how to 
reach, in the quickes: and casiest manner, all the 
principal points in the State. 


The Florida R’y and Navigation Company 
I8 THE 


Shortest, Quickest and Most Direct Route 


To all noted points in the State, 


Passes through the wonderful farming region 
in Middle Fiorvda in which TALLAHASSEE, the 
GREAT TOURIST POINT of the State, is 80 


delightfully located. 
And through the Largest and Oldest 
Groves! and the most pical Florida 


Scenery! in the Central and Southern portions 


of the State, besides touchin the famous 
Hun and Fishing Region of the Gulf Coast, 
and reaching, on the Atlantic Coast, that most 


delightiul of winter resorts, Fernandina and the 
famous ren BEACH, the finest beach in 


the world 
cobiewant new Pullman Sleeping and Reclining 


Chair cars, built especially for this Company, on 
my and night trains. 
ddress, for folder, etc., mentioning this paper. 


A, 0. MacDONELL, G. P. & T. Agt., 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


CALL AT THE 


srinenetialantanatat ROOMS 


DR. W. Jd. ‘STEWART. 


362 WEST SOré ST assy, 
UZoar ere are peoding oven tion. Reliable Work. 
filling for broken down 
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_ LATIN. SYNTHETICALLY STUDIED, 


Latin Word-Building. 


By CHARLES O. GATES, A.M., Instructor in Latin and Greek, Adelphi Acad- 
emy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
An aid to pupils in reading Latin at ht. 








The work includes an etymological vocabulary, 
giving the exact meaning of root-words with their more common vatives, and their meanings 
illustrated by sentences taken from Ceesar and Cicero. Appendicesare added, giving the meanings 
of prepositions in composition and of the common terminations of wo: exercises on forms, rules 
for translation, etc. hers will find that by this method of anal: and synthesis the pupil 
will more quickly form the habit of observing accurately, and apply his knowledge in deter- 
mining the meanings of new words, than by any other. 


r2mo, 160 pages. Introductory price, 84 cents. 


Sample copies mailed, paid, to teachers on receipt of above price. Send for full descrip- 
tive list of Latin and Greek text-books. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 








75 CENTS AND $1.00 PER DOZEN. 


BARNES NEW CoPY BOOKS 


Low Prices - WitH - Great Excellence. 


The progress in the art of delicate and graceful poastnntite indicated My these New Letter 
Forms keeps pace with the improvementin methods of instruction, secured closer Classifica. 
tion and more accurate grading t have ever befo-e been attained. We alo challenge com- 
parison with the superior quality of the paper, printing, and binding of these books. 


REVISED PRICE LIST. 
Six Numbers, 





STANDARD COURSE, 
BRIEF COURSE, 


Per Dozen, $1.00 

: 1.20 
0.75 
0.84 


Interleaved with blotters, 
- - - - Per Dozen, 
with Blotters, - - ros “ 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., New York and Chicago. 


Six Numbers, 
ow 7 





Eclectic Educational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
ECLECTIC GUIDE TO HEALTH.-—Scientific Temperance Physiology and 
ygiene. 


A revision and re-arrangement of the popular ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY, which is still con- 
tinued in publication. The effeet of alcoholic drinks and narcotics on the human system is fully 
conside in connection with each division of the subject, to meet the requirements of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and the laws in several States — Temperance 
perenne? to be taught in the public schools. 190 pp.,cloth. Profusely ill ited by engravings 
and full page colored plates. Sample Copy and Introduction price, 60 cents. 

MORRIS’S SCRIPTURE READINGS. 

By Epw. D. Morris, Lane Theological Seminary. One bundred selections from the various 
versions of the Bible. For school purposes :—Opening exercises, responsive reading, etc. Cloth, 
244 pp. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 60 cents. 

VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, BOSTON, NEW YORE- 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No. 1. “DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a pocket daily class-book for 
recording attendance, deportment and recitation; names written but oncea term. Price, 60 cents. 


No. 2. MONTHLY AND YEARLY RECORD,” is a permanent record of the 
monthly averages of No.1, with yearly summary, showing the absolute and relative stand- 
ing of b — of a class, in the above particulars ; names need be written but once a year. 

rice, 75 cen 


No. 3. “MONTHLY YEAR CARD,” is a monthly report-card, with envelope, 
for inspection by parents; one card is used for a year. Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


No. 4. **MONTHLY TERM CARD.” differs from No. 8, in being used for a 
term, instead of fora year. Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


No. 5. ‘‘WEEKLY TERM CARD,” issentto parents weekly instead of monthly. 
Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


Samples of Nos. 3,4 and 5, sent postpaid for 10 cents, 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 








% 


6% 


KINDERGARTE 


TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES IN ONE 
CONSTITUTE 


The Teachers’ and Students’ 


LIBRARY, 


By H. B. BROWN, G. D. LIND and Others. 


At the head of all works for the common 
school teacher as its large sale and growing pop. 
ularity for five years conclusively prove. It is 


Practical, Comprehensive, Reliable, 
The only Cyclopedia for teachers. 


The “Library” is no catch-penny question- 
book. It embodies the best ideas and methods of 
teachers of national reputation. It contains 
thirty branches with thousands of questions 
and has no equal in preparing for examination, 


Endorsed by 20 State Superintendents, 


the educational press, and thousands of 
teachers. The book is so well known that testi- 
monials are superfluous. One volume., octavo, 
532 pp., clear print. 
PRICE: 

Cloth, beveled boards marbled edges, 
Library leather, marbled edges, 
AGENTS, notwithstanding the large sale, dozens 

» of counties remain unworked and the 
“Library ”’ will sell all the better where some 
copies have already been sold to recommend 
it. Tt is the easiest book to sell that you can 
possibly find as it is a necessity to teachers. Terms. 
pages, etc., free. 


T.S DENISON, Publisher, 
163 RANDOLPH STREET, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
7 East 147TH STREeEt, 
NEw X ORK. 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


| 


PRACTICAL. 








BEFORE 
Changing Your Text - Books 
SEND TO 


\JOHN BE. POTTER & 60,, 


PUBLISHERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


For general catalogue with in- 
troduction price, 


AND 
GET THE BEST! 


“AAISNAHAYdIWOO 











THOROUGH. 


THOMAS NELSON & Sons, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


**Collier’s Histories,” 








- $3.00, 
ee .75, 


AND 
World at Home Readers.” 





ad- 


catalogue will be sent free to an = 


Their 
dress —. contains @ large , proporen a 

Readers will confer a favor by mention- 
ing THE JOURNAL when communicating 
wtih advertisers, 








PSYCHOLOGY. _ 


Vol. |. THE COGNITIVE POWERS. Vol. Il. THE MOTIVE POWERS. 


By James McCosH, D.D., LL,D., Pres. of Princeton College. 2 vols. 12mo. Each, $1.50. 


In the first of these vols, the author treats of sense ption, illustrating his theme with 
appropriate cuts and discussing it with fullness from the physiological! side ; also the reproductive, 
representative and comparative e! ie second vol. concludes the subject with a discussion 
of the motive powers of the mind, incluving the Conscience, Emotion. and Will. 


From 0. Cone, President of Buchtel College, Akron, 0. 


“In examining the Reveeloay of the Cognitive Powers, - Dr. McCosh, I have been most 
favorabl impress by the strength and ability with which the subject is treated, and especially by 
the skillful adaptation of the work to the needs of students.” 


From Professor William De W. Hyde, of Bowdoin College, in the Andover Review. 


“The book is written in a clear and simple style; it breathes a sweet and winning ope ; and it 
is inspired by a nebie purpose. In these respects it is a model of what a text book should be.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York, 


P.D. & S. COPY BOOKS 


Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 
FOR SUPPLEMENTAL WORK, 
Number Tablets, and Language Tablets, (New). 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 


Alf 


MODERN JUVENILE CLASSICS. 











Assemblies, 
Normals. 
stock of Oliver 


Conventions, 


Institutes, 


These may all, from the lar, 
Ditson & Co., be supplied with the best books 
for convention singing. Send for lists. All in- 
quiries cheerfully answered. Correspondence 
solicited. 

Convention Singing Books. 

APOGRA PH, $1., Zerrahn ; INDEX, $1., Zer- 
rahn. Books made on purpose for conven- 
tion singing. 

3000 different pieces of music in octavo form, 
a, orus singing, 5 to 10 cts. each. Send for 


Sunday School Assemblies. 

VOICES OF PRAISE, 40 cts., Hutchins 
SINGING ON THE WAY, 35 cts., Jew 
Holbrook; SONGS OF PROMISE, 35 cts.; 
Tenney & Hoffman ; SONG WORSHIP, 35 
cts., Emerson & Sherwin; FRESH FLOW- 
ERS, 25 cts., Fmma Pitt. ‘All first-class Sun- 
day Schoo! books. 

School Institutes. 

SONG GREETING. 60c. Emerson—for the 
Higher Schools; SONG BE ets.—for 
Grammar Schools; GEMS FOR LITTLE 
SINGERS. 30 cts.—for Primary Schools: 
KINDERGARTEN CHIMES, $1.—for 
Kindergarten. 

ROYAL SINGER, 60 cts., isa book highly suc- 
cessful and much commended as a singing- 
class book. 


(@ Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


— (oy og 144 es sheet 
ol oul im eo 
Brice, $1.00 in Boards ; $1.50 in Clon. 


MY KATHLEEN'S GONE OVER THE Soh 


Beautiful Song and Chorus 
By T. P. WESTENDORF. 
The world-wide pogulachy of “FE take you home again 
Kathleen” has firmly Mr.W. s 








m, and we predi 
reception from the es Beautifully illus- 
trated title page. Price, 40 Centa, by mail, postpaid. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Of every description and at all prices. We will 
pend our fiinstrnted Descriptive Batalogue free of 
charge upon application. State what kind of in- 
strument you to buy. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO. 
CIITCINIVATT, O. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By Pauw Bert. 


“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
ssible in The Common School.’’ 


 %*Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
application 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Publishers of School and College Text-Books, 

‘Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 


The Business-Standard Copy-Books 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPL!: 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EAC#. PAGE 











nr DERS will confer a favor by mention 
ing THE JOURNAL when communica 
ting with advertisers 





ic. 


LOVELL & CO., Educational Pub- 
lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 
s 


Walker’s Physiclo: by mail, $1.35; Pree- 
tical Work in the School Room. Part L. ‘Teach- 
ers’ Edition, 80 cts. ; » Edition, 35 ets. ; 
Part II. (The A ) set, 25-cts.; 
Part ILL. :’ Selected 














PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 72 crs 


COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96¢7S 


CowPERTHWAIT & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














